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[For the New-York Farmer.] 
Agr. CCX VI.—Albany County Agricultural Report 
for 1830.—By J. B. 


The uncommon mild weather in April, pushed veg- 
tation rapidly, if not prematurely, and apprehensions 
were great, that it would prove prejudicial to the wheat 
and fruit crops. The latter of these fears was 
measure verified: for the blossoms having put forth 
ten or fourteen days earlier than usual, were in most 
situations partially, and in some wholly, destroyed by 
the frosis which occurred in May. June brought us 
the usual temperature of early summer. During the 
latter part of this month, and the first half of July, 
showers were frequent and abundant, so as seriously to 
retard the operations of the early harvest. The wea- 
ther in August was favourable to the operations of the 
farm ; but in September the drought became severe. 
We experienced pretty severe frosts on the nights of 
the 17ti and 18th of that month, the thermometer be- 
ing down to 26°, which destroyed tender annuals, and 
proved prejudicial to autumnal crops. October and 
November were mild, though much rain fell, and even 
up to the time of writing this, (Dec. 6) the quicksilver 
has not been below 26 devrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
The season has been a wei one, though on the whole, 


in a 


it may be considered to have been favorable te the gen-, 


eral interests of agriculture. It happens this year, as 
it happens every year, that the diligent, industrious 
farmer was prepared to meet the contingencies of un- 
favorable weather and bad seasons, and has been re- 
warded with good crops; while his slovenly, indolent 


neighbor cannot boast of having acquired either wis-| 


dom or wealth. 


Wheat has yielded more than an average crop. 


able weather of April and May. 
early sustained considerable injnry from wet weather, 
and some grew inthe field. The quality of this crop has 


improved within a few years, from the attention paid in| =t¥ E ; 
The method of| of the early cnt hay was injured by rain, which was so 


selecting seed and preventing smut. 
steeping the seed in brine, and intermixing lime with 


it before sowing, is becoming more general, and is| 


found to be a certain preventive of smutty grain. 


Barley nas been a good crop, particularly where | 


sown early upon dry or well conditioned lands. 
is an important staple of our country ; and, at the 
present price, 75 cents, one of the most profitable of 
our tillage crops. Its product upon good dry loams, 
may be considered double that of wheat and less ex- 
lausting to the soil. It is recommended to roll this 
grain when two or three inches high. I have found 
the practice beneficial. It buries the collar of the 
plant, and causes thereby an increase of seed stems. 
Indian Corn has been light in most cases, particu- 
larly that which was planted late. The cold of May, 


| considerable 


It] 
stood the weather tolerably well, and did not appear | though 
to suffer, as it was feared it would, from the unseason- | 

That which was cut} ence, I 





jury ; 
This | cocks from the swarth, when merely wilted, (without 





and the dry weather and frosts of September, all ope- 
rated seriously to its prejudice. Corn, as well as bar- 
ley, is a good crop on grounds adapted to its growth ; 
but on soils that are exhausted by cropping, that are 
stiff and cold, or habitually wet, it is seldom that the 
product of either compensate for the labor bestowed 
upon their culture. I find from twelve years practice, 
that the cheapest and best mode of harvesting corn, is 
to cut it up at the root as soon as it is gleaned, and im- 
mediately to tie it in stooks. It may be husked and 
cribbed in two or three weeks afier cutting, or suffered 
to remain longe:. Two men will cut with a proper 
instrument, and stook two acres ina day. I think it 
economises labour, increases and improves the fodder, 
and leaves the ground free in time for a wheat crop, 
and does not impair the quality of the grain. I usu- 
ally cut my corn the first week in September, but have 
sometimes done it in August. There is an economy 
in preparing this food for swine, which I will take the 
liberty of recommending. This economy consists in 
grinding and boiling it, the same as for family use.— 
Admit that one tenth goes for toll, the boiling costs 
nothing ; for it can be done evenings, on the kitchen 
fire ; and I venture to say, that two bushels, thus pre- 
pared, will make more pork than three bushels fed in 
the ordinary way. Who has not observed, that ar 
animal, whether hog, ox or horse, fed high with dry corn 
or other grain, voids a portion of it in a half digested, 
and often in a sound undecomposed state. Common 
sense teaches that grain thus fed is half wasted. The 
cob, it has been satisfactorily ascertained, contains 
nutriment. If ground with the corn, 
therefore and scalded, for neat cattle, it both increases 
and improves the food. Hogs do not eat it, 

Grass, on old meadows, has been lighter than usual, 
on grounds stocked in 1829, it has been abun- 
Were I to conjecture the cause of this differ- 
should ascribe it to the circumstance of the soil, 
in recent meadows, being lighter, cleaner, and more 
permeable to heat, than the soils of old leys. The 
young crop suffered very !ittle from the winter. Much 


dant. 


unremitting in the early part of July, that in three in- 
stances my mown grass remained unopened in cock 
four and five days. I however sustained but little in- 
as is my usual practice, my grass was put into 


having been spread) with the fork, so carefully that the 
rain seldom penetrated three inches. Had I followed 
the old method several tons would have been nearly 
spoiled. ‘To gentlemen cutting lucerne for hay, and 
it is often desirable to do this with the third cutting, I 
would particularly recommend, that after the grass 
bas lain a few hours in swarth, to make it into cocks, 
not exceeding a yard in diameter, and as high as con- 
venient, placing it on in layers with the fork, and 
pointing it at top. ‘Two days will cure it sufficient fox 
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mowing, and every leaf will be saved, whereas by |isfactory. Kirby and Sperrie, in their ** Introduction 
spreading, the leaves will crumble and be lost ere the }to Entomology, vol. 1, p. 212—13, speak of a small 


stock is dry. 
my clover, merely opening it two or three hours to the 
sun before it is drawn from the field. By the bye,— 
let me repeat my advice to my brother farmers, who | 
have light rich soils, to try an acre of lucerne. If they 

have small farms, one acre of this grass is worth twelve 

acres of pasture. If they have large farms, it will 

prove extremely servicable to the dairy, when the pas- 
tures are short, and is always convenient for working | 
cattle. I compute an acre to be worth to me fifty dol- | 
lars annually. It will keep six catile, and keep them | 
well, from the 15th or 20th May. I sowed an acre | 
on the 7th May. I cut it twice for soiling, and then fed 

off a fine after-math. As pasture grasses, the orchard 
and tal! meadow cut grasses hold a pre-eminent rank. | 
They grow at all seasons where the ground is free from | 
frost,—they grow luxuriantly, and they yield an abun- 

dance of tender nutricious food. 

Potatoes sufiered materially in their product by the | 
dry weather and frosts of September, and may be con- 
sidered a light crop. My yield was a third less than | 
in 1829. The tubers were, however, large in those 
that were planted early in a good soil. The cultiva- 
tor does not sufficiently regard the quality of the vari- 
ety he plants, but is governed principally by conside- 
rations of productiveness—the poorest quality, U be- 
lieve in every instance affording the greatest product. 
There is a difference of nearly fifty per cent. in the 
nutricious properties of different varieties, and 75 per 
cent. difference, at least, to the man of faste, in the 
satisfaction of eating them. It rests with the buyer to 
correct the evil. : 

Turnips.—Ruta baga are small, but fair. They 
may be considered two thirds of a crop. The latter 
rains, however, brought forward the flat and round 
kinds, and they have been further benefitted by the 
subsequent mild weather. They are more than a me- 
dium yield, and generally of an excellent quality. I 
sowed seed of a new kind, received from England this 
season, of small diameter, resembling a long radish in 
shape, which promises to be a good variety for late 
keeping. 

I find this turnip described in the Gardener’s Mag- 
azine for 1826, as the Feltow. It grows in high per- 
fection about Brandenburgh, in Germany, on the 
poorest sandy soils, and degenerates on soils that are 
rich or manured. It is sown in April and gathered in 
July ; sown also in August for winter and spring use. 

Fruit was seriously injured by the late frosts of 
spring. The plum, however, escaped unhurt ; and as 
the cold weather of May destroyed or kept back the 
eurculio, we had a very abundant yield of this fruit.— 
The peach and pear gave but a very light crop. Grapes 
were generally cut off, except in the city. In some 
neivhborhoods the apple was wholly destroyed in the | 


| 


blossoms, in others there has been a tolerable crop.— 
Many pear trees suffered from what is termed, I think 
erroneously, a blight. The disease has assumed a new 
form this year. Its attacks were heretofore confined 
to the bianches. It has now seized the trunks. I 
have taken up several, of four and five inches in diam- 
eter ; the limbs and foliage of some were apparently 
sound aud healthy, but the bark of whose trunks was 
pertectly dead, from 6 to 24 inches, at different heights 
from the ground. Among all the speculations upon 


This is the practice I also adopt with | beetle, which at different times has devastated the fir 
forests of Germany, (Bartrichus Typographus F) 


which feeds upon the soft inner bark only, but which at- 
tacks this important part in such vast numbers, 80,000 


‘sometimes being found in a single tree, that is infinitely 


more noxious than any of those which bore imto the 
wood. I introduce this passage to induce new vigi- 
lance in our orchardists and gardeners to discover the 
cause of this disease in one of our most valuable fruits. 

Oats and Buckwheat.—\I have already extended 
my remarks too far to say much of these. Indeed I 


‘could say little to interest a good farmer: for he sel- 


dom raises either oats or buckwheat. And any thing 
I might offer to show their unprofitableness to the cul- 
tivator, would, I fear be lost ona badone. J.B. 





[For the New-York Farmer. ] 

Art. CCXVII.—WMethod of Improving Land for 
Wheat crops, on light soils, in the Western sections 
of the State of New-York. 

Mr. Eprror.—Sir,—Having read many excellent 
articles in your valuable paper, upon the subject of the 
management of farms, manuring lands, and also many 
proposed plans for the accumulation of manures, most 
of which, no doubt, would have the desired effect, if 
put in practice, in many parts of our country. But as 
most of the plans proposed, require quite an amount of 
capital invested for their support, they will be found 
by the generality of farmers to be beyond their 
reach; consequently, will not be likely to receive the 
attention of but a small proportion of that class whose 
means are limited, as is the case, particularly in this 


section. 

Situated as we are in a section of the country, at @ 
distance from a general market, and upon a soil that is 
adapted to the growing of wheat and stock, the atten- 
tion of our farmers is pretty much drawn to the raising 
of those articles, and experience has proved that the 
greatest profits are realized when they are connected. 
In pursuing the above object, the following plan 
has been adopted by some of our most thriving farm- 
ers. Should you deem it worthy of a place in your 
paper, I should be pleased to have it presented to the 
public, in hopes that some one better acquainted with 
the subject, may be induced to examine and elucidate 
the practicability of the plan. 

The husbandman first divides his farm into fields, so 
as to enable him to plough a certain proportion for a 
wheat crop, while the residue is occupied as pasture 
and meadow for the support of the stock. That which 
is intended for wheat, is ploughed in the month of 
June, as deep as the plough can be made to run, and 
do the work well, after which it remains until the 
middle of August, when it is thoroughly harrowed and 
cross ploughed, by which time the sod is pretty much 
rotted. As the season for sowing approaches, it is 
again harrowed, and ploughed the third time, but not 
so deep as the first or second. This ploughing com- 
pletely incorporates the decayed vegetable substances 
with the soil, and fits the ground for the seed; which 
is sown between the tenth and twenty-fifth of Sep- 
tember, as near as circumstances will allow. The fol- 
lowing spring, are sown upon the same ground from five 














the cause of this disease, I have met with nothing sat- 


to seven pounds of clean clover seed per acre, which 
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ctocks 1 it well with grass, and furnishes considerable pas-} ed. After leaving Zanesville on the w way to Chilli- 


ture in the fall after the wheat is taken off. The se- 
cond season, another portion is managed the same 
way. Thethird the same. The fourth, the field first 
sown, will be the one designed for the plough again. 


By this time, the clover (it being the second year | ¢ 


from seeding,) will have attained its greatest perfection, 
if it has not been pastured too close the preceding year, 
and will come forward rapidly in the spring. Nota 
hoof should be allowed to feed upon it this sea- 


Son, as it is intended that the field shall produce a crop | 


by the time that it will be necessary to plough, that 


will sé¢rve as a coat of manure, which will be between | 
by which time the } 


the terth of June and first of July, 
clever will have attained as great a growth as can be 
turned under by the plough, and will furnish a coat o 
manure, that will make as much difference in favor o 
the following crop over the first, on the same eround 
as tv enty-five loads per acre of the best yard manure 
at Icast, and certainly is not attended with one quart 

the expense, as the clover seed and sowing are all thi 

exira charge that can be attached to it, and which will 
not exceed one dollar per acre. Where this course 
has bern pursued, particularly upon light land, the re- 
sult. jvinly is, that the second crop will be nearly or 
qui.c double that of the first, and the longer practised, 


; 


the stronger the land, and the heavier the crop both of | 


wheat ard grass. By this course, the wheat lands, 
with the aid of the manure deposited by the stock pas- 
tured upon them during the summer, are made to sup- 


port t lves, and leave the manure accumulated in 
the Larn yard during the winter season, to be applied | 
upon land designed for summer crops, or such ps 
as will not allow time for the above course io be pur- 
sucd; such as corn, potatoes, outs, &c., which every 
farmer is under the necessity of raising for his own con- 
sumption, and will be found to require all the manure 
that « be accumulated in the ordinary way trom the 
yaid. “Whe above method of making land manure it- 
self, however, is | eculiarly adapted to the culture of | 


wheat, as it is 2 crop that will not thrive well, if sown } 
season that a crop has | 


upon poor er yund, the same 
been taken off, even if it be highly manured from the 


yard, before sowing each time. But if stocked with | 


clover,and cllowed to remain in pasture for one or two 


years, the effect o1 ihe iirst crep wil be entirely erad- 
icated, and i d improved, and will produce al- 
ternate crops of wheat and grass, in which the cultiva- 


tor will find a handsome prefit for his labor, and his 
land, (which is the farmer's capital,) will also increase 
wt 


in valve. LY. 


Middilesez, ec. 122. 1830. 


~~ wae 


[For the New- Zork Farmer. ] 


Arr. CCXVIII.—netters from a Gentleman, on ce 


; 
Tour through the Middle and Vi estera wtates.—!} 


[ Continued from page 20.] 
We took stage at Wheeling for Zanesville, and the 
ride was very pleasant. The great National road being 


Macadamised, and where we passed streams of water, 
were beautiful specimens of masonry. Zanesville is a 
place of considerab le trade, and every thing appears 
flourishing. A hail storm passed over during our stay, 
and larger hail stones I never saw; much glass was 


f 
c 
i 


broken, and many of the garden vegetables were injur- 





| 
cothe, I was surprised at the crops growing on the 
| Praire lands ; Corn grows apparently without culture ; 
we passed a number of fields containing upwards of 
one hundred acres each, which appeared fine, and oc- 
| casionally, we met with a little swell of land, where 
| trees‘of an enormous size were growing, and we fre- 
| quentiy saw grape vines having more the appexrance 
| of a cable than any thing, climbing to a great height. 
Farmers in this quarter make large sums of money 
by purchasing cattle, and feeding out their crops. A 


nade 


| gentleman gave me astatement of an operation 





by a farmer ia that neighboriiood, which he said might 
be relied on. 
| Mr, G. '. prrchased 409 cattle, principe'ly from 
Missouri, at £10 each, #4000 00 
| Labor to culii cate 150 acros ofiand,}) . o,, 
| ae ere on , >*’§ 300 CO 
| the produce of which was fed to them, § 
| ——= 
$4,300 00 


and sold them at his door seven months ? .. 
ad sold m att ( I nm me I 000 00 


ifter, at 815 OG each, § 
; . 1: - . - — 
| leaving him a net profit on his cattle of § 1,700 00 
The profit on the store cettle and swine, fed on 
(what was left by the others, he considers would pay 


| all trouble ;—That was the worst year he ever had, 
but mark the difference in the statement that follows. 
The same gentleman sold this spring, 480 caiile at $30 
each, amounted to &14,400 00, from which deduct ex- 
pense of driving to market at 87 each, $3,360 00 and 
the first cost 210 each, 84,800, leaves him $6,240 for 
me years produce raised on his farm, whence he has 
profit on his store cattle and hogs, enough to pay all 
expenses. Now you may, perhaps, enquire what land 
} is worth here? I answer, a good farm, with stone- 
house and other improvements, in the vicinity of Chil- 


licothe, sold for &10 per acre, and good land, without 
| ’ ’ 
| buildings, sells from $1 to $5. Why will men, who 


| have little or nothing, hang about cities, instead of go- 
ing where they might, witha little exertior, have z 
comfortable home for old age, and leave their children 
a goodly heritage ? 

The Ohio canal will soon pass along in the neigh- 
borhood, when these fertile regions will send their pro 
| duce to the New-York market. Chillicothe is a place 
that at present carries on less business than formerly 
in consequence of many stores being established in the 
interior and Cincinnaii. Still I think trade in hilll- 
'cotue will revive very much when the cana! is com- 





>} picte. 


Vhere was formerly a branch of the U. S. Bank ia 
| this place, ethich i w ren ; ucinnoti. Tain 
jinformed 1 ! “que curlusities are fourd in 
{ this quaricr of Ghia, such as mounds, fortifications, ar- 


° * hac *¢ i] } ! 
rows, pottery, &c., but by wiiom erected, and by wiioie 


used, none can tell. 


oo 
' 

{F or the New-York Farmer. ] 

Art. CCXIA.—Great LE fforts % in a rduce £0 7° Prove 


Geography. 


| The Geographical Society of France, Mr. Editor, 
is to the present time indefatigable in its researches in- 
to this important science. Having lately received, as 
} one of the foreign correspondents, a copy of their pro- 
gramme on the subject of Premiums for the year 1830. 
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I offer you an abstract of it for insertion, if you think | 
it worthy, in your excellent Journal: 
Samvuex L. Mrreui.. 

Wew York, Dec. 1, 1830. 

This society has offered numerous prizes, as re-| 
wards for the encouragement of Geographical enter- | 
prise. Among some for 1830, are the following : 

The annual gold medal ot the value of 1,000 francs, | 
for the most important discovery. If the traveller isa | 
foreigner, he shall besides have the title of perpetval 
correspondent; and should he be « Frenchman, he 
shall be considered a member with all the privileges 
thereunto appertaining. 

Should there be no discovery of this kind, a gélden 
medal worth 500 franes will be awarded, to the travel- 
ler who shal!, during the same time, present the newest 
and most useful communications on the progress of the 


science ; and, should he be a foreigner, he shall be put 
on the list of candidates for the place of correspondent. | 


I. Prizes for Discoveries in Africa. { 

1. Travels in the Soudan, westward of Darfour.— 
The country situated between Darfour and the central 
lake of Africa, (called lake Tchad) may be considered | 
as wholly unknown to Europeans, This: egion which 
includes the knot of the chief difficulties presented by 
the geography of central Africa, is worthy of dividing | 
with Tomboctoo, the cur jvsity and enter pi ise of travel- | 
lers and zo ygraphers. 

For accelerating the day when these regions shall 
cease to be strangers to science, an anonymous person 
offers the sum of 500 franes for foundine ; prize of en- 
couragement in favour of the traveller who shall first 
penetrate to the banks of Missel id, after leaving D ir- | 
four, and determine the source and disembognem nat of 
that river, describing exact!y the mount.iias situated in 
that interval. 

Ane jual prize shall be offered io him, who, on de- 
parting from the banks of Misselad, on the tour of 
Quaro, the residence of the Sultan of Biurvous, 
shall have arrived at lake Tchad, noticed the principal 
rivers running through that space, and procured intel- 
ligence, on the origin, course, importance in neral 
directions of the streams, such as the Bha: Thoull 
(or Goulla,) Bhar Dago, Bhir el Gazal, the brinches 
or presumed tributaries of Schary The attenion of 
travellers is particularly called ; first, to the bed or 
ancient course of a river, which is said to be dry. to- 
wards the east side of lake Te ha !, between Tong tlia 
and Mabah ; secondly, to the lake called Fitwre, and 
the rivers it receives or sends forth. They will inquire 
what is the direction and the descent of the waters 
and give general ideas on the aspect of the country 
and the nature and height of its mountains. 


, 


) 


2. A Journey to the places known by the name of 
Maravi. 
and an anonymous person that of 500 franes, for found- 


The Sox iety offers the sum of 2,000 franes, 
ing a premium of encouragement in favor « he fi 
traveller that shall reach ithe place marked n ihe 
ch irts of Afric 1, as Maraw s SUPPOSE d vt situ ed 
about the 32d degree of east lonvitule, and about || 
10th degree of south | ititude. Eifor is will be mad to 
discover some part of the course of the river Lofft, 
which is supposed to run toward this parallel, and de- 
scend in a south-westerly direction, the reverse of the 
great transversal chain, whence the White Nile pro- 
ceeds. He will ascertain, if practicable, if there ex- 
jsts any communication between the Lofik and the | 
| 


e 


— 
running or stagnant waters, marked on the maps under 
the name of Marawi. It is desirable that the travel- 
ler should fix, in a certain manner, the position of ihe 
places visited, that he give a relation of his journey, 
and the materi»ls of an exact chart, on which his itine- 
rary may be traced. That he describe as well as 
possible, the climate, mountains, qualities of soil, in a 
word the physical geography of the country he may 
lave traversed; and that he procure as much informa- 


| tion as he can, concerning the neighbo, ing mountains 


und countries. Ile will observe the population, man- 
customs of the inhabitants; the principal 
species of animals and productions of the couniry 5 in 
short, he will endeavour to form vocabularies. of the 
different nations. 


ners, and 


Il. A Premium of Encouragement, for a Journey 


into the southern part of Caramania, a Country of 


Asia Minor ; a Gold Medal worth 2,400 franes. 
The society means by the southern part of Carama- 
nia, the countries situated southward of Muunt Taurus, 
formerly known by the name of Lycia, Pamphylia and 
Cilicia. The English Captain Beaufort has delineated 
the coasts of this country ; his information may be re- 
lied on by those who incline to visit the interior. It 
may be described by passing through the cities, towns, 
and villages, that may be found in the vallies formed 
by the heichts of Taurus. Several of these summits 
re very elevated ; their altitudes ought to be taken 
barometrically [i would be desirable to penetrate 
the chain of Taurus, which overlooks them, and in 
like manner to measure the most lofty sumroits, The 
nature of the sotl should be examined, and the fact as- 
certained whether the chain does not consist of a series 


of elevared levels, like those of the Cordillieros, in 


America. [n traciny the courses of rivers he will ob- 
serve the wash and Jetritus near their mouth. 
The society requires « written and detailed account 


, ersonal observations, and 
accompanied by a geograpicrl chart, on which his route 
sh ill be traced. 

The author will present the country under its phy- 
He will make himself muster of the soil, 


made by the suchor from 


sical aspect. 
productions, culture, indusiry, commerce and popula- 
tion, wiih a dese ripuion of manners and customs. He 
will give, us far as practicable, plans of the ancient 
towns, designs of Monuments, copies of Gre ek, Roman, 
Armenan. and even Musselman Inscriptions, and take 
notice of the ancient Coins that may be brought to 
him, with the places where they were found. He will 
push his researches beyond Mount Taurus, and en- 
deavour to penetrate to the iver Euphrates, 

lil A Premium of Encouragement for a Journey 
of Discovery into the Interior of Guiana; a Gold 
Medal worth 7,000 francs. 

The main object is to explore the unknown parts of 
French Guiina, to discover the sources of the river 


Mi-on', od to penetrate as far as possible io the west 
in th yf the second | ara‘lel of north latitude, 
loliows he line where the waiess part, between Gui- 


It is expected the adventurer will fix 
the geographical positions, and the level of the princi- 


‘ = 
maand Brozil, 


pal points, eecording to the best methods, and furnish 
the elements of a new and correct map. He is de- 


sired also to mnake vocebularies of the languages, 


IV. American Antiquities : a Gold Medal of the 


value of 2,400 francs. 


The society offers a medal of this price, to the per- 
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son who shall best fulfil the following conditions, to 
wit : é 
The most complete and exact description possible, 
and better than any now extant, of the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Palenque, situated to the northwest of the 
village of Santa Domingo Palenqué, near the river 
Mical, in the state of Chiapa, within the ancient king- 
dom of Guatamala. They have been described utder 
the name of Cavas de Piedras by Captain Antonio 
del Rio, in a report addvessed to the king of Spain, dur- 
ing 1787. It is exvected the author of the me- 
moir will present the picturesque views of the monu- 
ments, with the plans, sections, and principal details of 
the sculptures. There are many other antiquities and 


ruins in the region between Guitamala and Yucatan, | 


which it is hoped the undertaker will be able to de- 
serbe ; or at least some portion of them ; as they are 
singular varieties. 

V. Origin of Asiatic Negroes; a Gold Medal 
worth 1,000 francs. 

According to the Chinese historians, certain negro 
tribes once inhabited the mountains of Kuenlan, to the 
north of Thibet. Some ruins of those races yet remain 
in the mountains which separate Annam from Cambo- 
dia. The nation of Sameng, from the mountains of 
the peninsula of Malaccas, is also a remnant of this 
negro population ; speaking a peculiar language min- 
gled with Muay. This latter language is found among 
the negroes of Oceania, and in general, ii has been 
ascertained that relations exist between these people 
and the Malay race, which race, as is well known, ex- 
tends from the Island of Formosa to Madagascar, and 
from New Holland to the Sandwich Islands 

A mem ir is solicited concerning the origin of this 
negro population. 

The author is requested to make compzrisons of the 
different negro races that have hitherio inhabited, or do 
now inhabi:, the different countries of Eastern Asia, 
and to explain the r: lation which may have existed be- 
tween them and the Malays, 
the author to found his researches on the Chinese 


go 
=? 


writers. 

VI. Geography of France; a Gold Medal valued 
at 800 francs, and another of 400. 

1. By these it is intended to invite a physical de- 
scription of any French Territory, forming a natural 
region : such as the Cevennes, properly speaking, the 
Vosges, the Corbeires, and various others : including, 
in short, every district of France, distinguished by a 
peculiar physical character, &c. &c. 

2. Finding the levels of rivers and streams in France. 
The society offers a Gold Medal of encouragement to 


any engineer or other person, who shall have procured | 


the geometrical level of a notable part of the course of 
rivers and notable streams in France. The perform- 
ance must be original, and not borrowed from any of 
the public offices. 

There are several others, among the most remarka- 
ble of which, are three Gold Me lals, offered by M 
Perrot, for barometrical levels, on the issuing of water 
from the great basins of France. 


[For the New York Farmer.] 

Art. CCX X.-—Winson’s Ornnirno.iocy.—- The Red 
headed Woodpecker. [Continued from page 266,] 

The bird to which I now call the attention of the 


reader, is an old offender, regardless of every body's 
rights but his own, and attacking with equal rapacity 
the fruits of the garden, of the orchard, and of the corn- 
field. The great number of aged and decaying trees 
which chiefly constitute the reserved woods of this 
new country, afford him every facility for preparing 
his nest; and his numbers, consequently, are much 
greater, than in the long settl ed districts south-east of 
the mountains. But, from the small size of our fruit 
trees, we cannot conveniently spare so many cherries 
and early apples as those can, who occupy the seats of 
our ancestors; and the gun is brought to bear against 





It is recommended to} 





| the voracious intruder. Perhaps there are few per- 
| sons in the community exempt from resentful feelings 
| against this bird; anda very benevolent man assured 
'me he could kill a woodpecker as freely as a rat. 

But though the grand inquest has found a bill against 
him for pilfering, he ought to have a fair trial; and 
| we will now hear his advocate, Wiison, whose facts 
and arguments are entitled to great respect. 

‘If their merits and usefulness be found to prepon- 
derate against their vices, let us avail ourselves of the 
former, while we guard, as well as we can, against the 
latter. 


“ Though this bird Occasionally regales himself on 
fruit, yet his natural, and most usfeul food is insects; 
particularly those numerous and destructive species 
that penetrate the bark and body of the tree, to deposit 
their eggs and larve, the latter of which are well 
known to mike immense havoc. That insects are his 
natural food, is evident from the construction of his 
wedge-tormed bill, the length, elasticity and figure of 
his tongue, and the strength and position of his claws, 
as well as from his usuxl habits. In fact, insects ferm 
two thirds of his subsistance; and his stomach is 
scarcely ever found without them. He searches for 

them with a dexte ity and intelligence more than hu- 
man; he perceives by the exterior appearance of the 
bark where they lurk below; when he is dubious, he 
rattles vehemenily on the outside with his bill, and his 
| acute ear distinguishes the terrified vermin shrinking 
within to their inmost retreats, where his pointed and 
barbed tongue soon reaches them. The masses of 
bugs, caterpillars, and other larva, which I have ta- 
ken from the stomachs of these birds, have often sur- 
prised me. ‘These larve, it should be remembered, 
| feed not only on the buds, leaves, and blossoms, but 
|on the very vegetable life of the tree, the alburnum, 
| or newly forming bark and wood ; the consequence is, 
| that whole branches, and whole trees, decay under the 
| silent ravage of these destructive vermin. Will any 
| one say, that taking half a dozen, or half a hundred 
apples from a tree, is equally ruinous with cutting it 
| down? or that the services of a useful animal should not 
| be rewarded with a small portion of that which it has 
contributed to preserve? We are told, in the benevo- 
leni language of the Scriptures, not to muzzle the ox 
|that treadeth out the corn; and why should not the 





-|same generous liberality be extended to this useful 


family of birds, which forms so powerful a phalanx 
against the inroads of many millions of destructive 
vermin?” 


Although we have shot dozens of these birds, the 
propriety of such proceedings has become at least very 
questionable ; and we recommend them to the lenity 
of all those who ant help in destroying worms and 
caterpillars. 
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The wood-pecker is not known to touch the plum,|of camphor on the animal system : by some it has 


and the apple is safe from his attacks after the first of | 
September, when he disappears in this part of the | 
State. (According to Wison, however, he leaves} 


the vicinity of Philadelphia ‘‘ about the middle of 


October.”’) a 
To be Coxtinued. 


Arr. CCXXI.-—Fruit, Oraamental, and Medi- 
cinal Plants, prepared from the October number 
of the London Gardiner’s Magazine. By the Lxi- 
TOR. 

Rhus Toxicodendron, Rhus radicans of Hort. Kew. 
The yellowish milky juice which exudes from the 
wounds of this plant becomes black with exposure to 
the atmosphere, and forms one of the most perfect 
kinds of indelible ink. Applied to linen it does got 
fade from age, washing, or exposure to chemical agents. 





It contains an acrid poison, as does the juice of several 
other species, R. pumilum, typhinum, and verniz.— 
This poison affects different individuals very differently, 
and on some it has little or no effect. Low diet and | 
purgatives form the treatment recommended. In 
France it has been used as a medicine. | 

| 


Pterocarpus erinaceus.—This is the tree which 
yields the kino of the materia medica, though the Ed- 
inburgh college has inserted kino as the inspissated 
juice of the Eucalyptus resinifera, and the Dublin 
Pharmacopeia, as the product of Buiea frondosa.— 
The Pterocarpus is a native of Senegal, and the kino 
is obtained from it by incisions made in the trunk and 
branches. It is principally employed, combined with 
other astringeats, in obstinate chronic diarreea, &c. 


} 


Ferula persica.—A hardy perennial, from the Per- 
sian mountains, supposed to produce assafcetida, though 
the principal species from which that drug is obtained 
is the F. Assafceetida. This gum resin is obtained by 
cutting over the stem at the collar, when the leaves 
begin to decay ; the juice then exudes, and is scraped 
off and inspissated by exposure to the air. The assa- 
foetida is employed as a powerful antispasmodic in 
many nervous diseases, in dyspepsia, &c. In India 
it is used by the natives as a specific for the Guinea 
worm, and to destroy the parasites which infest the 
rectum. 

Dryobalanops Camphora; Guttifere.-—A lofty | 
tree of Sumatra. ‘* The camphor is found, as already 
observed, in a solid state, occupying portions of about 
a foot, or a foot and a half, in the heart of the tree.— 
The natives in searching for the camphor, make a deep 
incision in the trunk, about 14 or 18 ft. from the ground, 
with a billing or Malay axe; and when it is discovered, 
the tree is felled, and cut into junks of a fathom long, 
in order to allow of the extraction of the crystaline 
masses.....Camphor is imported into this country in 
chests and casks, chiefly from Japan, in small granular 
or friable masses, and is afterwards purified by subli- 
mation, in low flat bottomed glass vessels, placed in 
sand for that purpose.....Camphor, or a substance ana- 
logous to it, exists in several other vegetables besides 
the Laurus and Dryobalanops ; as mint, thyme, mar- 
jorum, and many other plants, and is held in solution 
by the essential oils obtained from them..... There is 
still some difference of opinion respecting the action 





been regarded as a stimulant; while others have main- 
tained it to possess considerable sedative powers. Its 
primary operation is that of an excitant, but its stimu- 
lant action is not very considerable. In moderate do- 
ses it increases the heat of the body, softens and in- 
creases the fulness of the pulse, ard excites diaphoresis. 
In a large dose it diminishes the force of the circula- 
tion, induces sleep, and sometime produces delirium, 
vertigo, convulsions, or coma ; effects which are best 
counteracted by wine and opium.” 


Quassia simaruba.—A tree of Jamaica, which yields 
» 1 ! + 


{the valuable tonic and astrii bork teri siinocruba 
Quassia.—Quassia amare. A chru o! Svrinam nam- 
ed in honour of a negro, “Svacs?, who, Stedman ob- 
serves, was a drunken doctor, but bed discovered the 


virtue of the wood in curing the maliguant fevers of 
that hot marshy country. All parts of this sirub are 
intensely bitter. 

Piper Nigrum.—A ligneous climbing perennial of 
the East Indices, where it is extensively cultivated, and 
supported by living trees, uj which it ¢limba instead 


of posts. These trees are most commonly the Aieca 
palm, the Erythrina indica, the Mango and the “ck 
trce. The plants, or pepper vines, a5 they are called, 


begin to bear about the third year, and are in t! 


prime about the seventh; in which state ihcy cc. tinue 
for three or four years, and then decline. ‘I'wo crops 
ire produced annually, the first in December, the se- 
cond in July. ** As soon as any of the berries redden, 
the bunch is reckoned fit for gathering, the re:caindes 
being generally full grown, although srcen. When 
gathered, they are spread vn mats in the sun: in this 
situation they become black and shrivelled; and, as the 
pepper dries, it is rubbed occasionally between the 
hands, to separate the grains from the stalk:."" “The 
pepper countries extend from long. 967 to 115° E., 
and from lat. 5° to about 12° N. “ The pepper of 
Malabar is esteemed the best; next, that of the east 
coast of the gulf of Siam ; then follow those of Calan- 
tan, Borneo, the coast of Sumatra ; and, last of al!, the 
pepper of Rio, which, through the avidity of the cul- 
tivators and dealers, is plucked before it iz ripe, and 
hence is hollow and ill coloured. There are two sorts 
of pepper in commerce. The best black pepper is 
that which is well garbled and clean, having the stalks, 
bad grains, and other impurities taken out, and is de- 
nominated heavy pepper ; it is the sort usually brought 
to Europe. This pepper, when dry, assumes a dark 
appearance, and is called black pepper; divested of 
its external coat, by steeping the grains in water, and 
afterwards drying them in the sun, rubbing between 
the hands, and winnowing, it is termed white pepper.” 
Pepper yields its virtues to ether and alcohol, and part- 
ly to water. Peperin, a new principle lately discov- 
ered in black pepper, bears a considerable analogy to 
the resins. Asa condiment the use of pepper is well 
known; as a medicine it is given to relieve nausea, 
check vomiting, &c. Piper longum is in no respect 
materially different from Piper nigrum. P. Cubeba, 
the Cubeb or Java Pepper, affords the officinal cubebs, 
and is a native of Java, Nepal, Sierra Leone, and the 
Isle of France. Its small round berries are red when 
ripe, and of a greyish brown when dried. Cubebs are 
diuretic, and slightly purgative, and are used in India 
as a grateful condiment, carminative and stomachic.— 
At one time cubebs had some repute as a specific for 
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gonorrhoea, but at present they are considered of 
doubtful utility in that disorder. 


Chenopodium olidum.— This is an indigenous annual, 
readily distinguished from all others of its family by its 
strong fetid smell, resembling that of putrid fish. This 
plant was anciently in great repute as an emmena- 
gogue (en in men, a month, and ago, to lead ; promo- 
ter of menstruation,) and is still cultivated at Mitcham, 
and brought in large quantities to Covent Garden 
Market, and sold by the herbalists for this purpose.— 
Regular practitioners, supposing that the suppression 
of this periodical secretion arises from deficiency of ac- 
tion in the uterine vessels, are in the practice of giving 
tonics or general stimuli; but recently a specific stim- 
ulant of the uterus has been discovered. This vegeta- 
ble substance is the ergot, or spurred rye. The edi- 
tors of Medical Botany are also “ firmly convinced that 
the C. olidum is possessed of such virtues ; and those 
of our readers who may be inclined to try the inspissa- 
ted juice or extract, in doses of from 5 to 15 grains, 
given at bed-time, may obtain any quantity of Mr. 
Barnes, chemist, Brown-street, Bryanston Square, who 
has prepared several pounds of it. It must be borne in 
mind, that it does not succeed in plethoric habits, un- 
less they have been reduced by venesection and saline 
purgatives ; nor is its success to be so often expected 
even then, as in the pale or cachectic patient.” 


The Rhodes Grape.—Sir, I 
send you a specimen of .the 
Rhodes Grape, a seedling rais- 
edat Horsforth hall, near Leeds, 
a few years ago. It is, as you 
will see, a fine large black grape, 
but rather a shy bearer. Itis 
also a bad setter ; the specimen 
sent was set with Black Ham- 
burgh. I do not consider the 
bunch sent as the best specimen 

. that could be procured, owing to 
the wet season and a wet border. In more favorable 
circumstances, I have no hesitation in saying, that for 
size of bunch and berry it bids fair to be among the 
finest of blacks grapes. The flavor is not particularly 
remarkable. I remain, &c.— Thos. Appleby. 

The bunch contained 84 berries, and weighed 1 Ib. 
7 oz.; and the flavor was very nearly as good as that 
of the Black Hamburgh. 





Art. CCXXII.—Of laying out Farm Lands. 

In arranging farm lands the principal consideration 
is the size and shape of the fields, and the next, access 
to them and to the farmery by proper roads. 

With good private roads a farmer will perform his 
operations at much less expense, the labor of the hor- 
ses will be much easier; a greater quantity or weight 
of grain and other articles may be more expeditiously 
carried over them; manure can be more easily con- 
veyed to the fields; the harvest can be carried on 
more rapidly ; and wear and tear of every description 
will be greatly reduced. 

The form and size of fields have too often been de- 
termined without much regard to the size of the farm, 
the exposure and the equability of the soil. 
ihe more to be regretted in the case of live fences, } 


which ought to endure for along course of years, and 
which cannot be eradicated without considerable ex- 
pense. In The Code of Agriculture it is observed, 
that “when a whole farm is divided into fields of vari- 
ous sizes, it is difficult to form a plan, so as to suit a 
regular rotation of crops, or to keep very accurate ace 
counts. Whereas, by having the fields in general of 
a large size, the whole strength of a farm, and the 
whole attention of the farmer is directed to one point ; 
while an emulation 1s excited among the ploughmen, 
when they are thus placed in circumstances which ad- 
mit their work to be compared. Some small fields are 
certainly convenient on any farm, for grazing and oth- 
er purposes, to be afterward explained. On elevated 
situations also, the shelter derived from small enclo- 
sures is of use. 

A number of small enclosures, irregularly shaped, 
surrounded with trees or high hedges in corn farms, 
and more especially in corn lands situated ina flat 
country, where shelter is unnecessary, is exceedingly 
injurious to the farmer. Besides the original expense 
of making the enclosures, the injury done to the crops 
of grain, produved by the want of a free circulation of 
air, and the harbor afforded to numbers of small birds ; 
the very site of numerous hedges, with their attendant 
ditches, and the uncultivated slips of land on both sides 
of them, consume a much larger proportion of arable 
land than is commonly imagined. Hedges, especially 
it accompanied by rows of crees, greatly exhaust the 
ground, of its fertility, nourish weeds, the seeds of 
which are widely disseminated, and, by the exclusion 
of air, the harvesting of the erop is carried on more 
slowly. Even upon meadow lands, small enclosures, 
encircled by hedges, are injurious, as they prevent the 
circulation of air tor making or drying the hay. Small 
enclosures, with high hedges and trees, are extremely 
injurious to the roads, in their neighborhood. 


With fields of a considerable size, less ground is 
wasted, and fewer fences are to uphold. The crops of 
grain, being more exposed to wind, can be harvested 
earlier, and it suffers less from damp seasons. Small 
enclosures in pasture are more pfoductive in winter, 
being better sheltered ; but in summer the larger and 
more open the enclosures are the betier; for in hot 
weather both cattle and sheep always resort to the most 
airy places. It is easier also, when they are in pasture, 
to obtain a supply of wate: in large fields than in small 
ones: indeed fields are sometimes so small, that it is 
very difficult to procure an adequate supply of water, 
evenin winter. But the conclusive argument in favor 
of large arable fields is this, that where fields are small, 
much time and labor are wasted by short turnings; 
and it is now ascertained, ‘that if fields are of a reg- 
ular shape, and the ridges of a proper length, five 
ploughs may do as much work as six ploughs in fields 
of a small size, and of an irregular shape ; while every 
other branch of labor (such as dunging, sowing, har- 
rowing, reaping, and carrying in the harvest,) can be 
executed, though not altogether, yet nearly in the 
same proportion.” 











The circumstances on which the size of fields ought 
to depend are, the extent of che farm in which they are 
situated, the nature of the soil and subsoil, the rota- 
tions adopted, the number of ploughs on the farm, the 





inclination of the ground, its being in pasturage or oth- 


This is|erwise, and the nature of the climate. 


Soil and subsoil. In dividing a farm into fields, 
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the nature of the soil and subsoil ought to be kept in 
view. Where the soil is various, it would be proper 
to separate the light from the heavy. They are not 
only better calculated for different crops and different 
rotations, but are naturally adapted to be cultivated at 
different seasons. It is unfortunate, therefore, to have 
soils of a heterogeneous nature mingled in the same 
field. But where this partially takes place, for in- 


|be found to answer. Where enclosures are too large 
|for particular purposes, and where no small fields, as 
above recommended, have been prepared, large fields 
|may be subdivided by sheep-hurdles, a sort of portable 
fence well known to every turnip-grower. In this 
way, great advantage may be derived from the con- 
stant use of land that would otherwise have been occu- 
pied by stationary fences ; and the expense of subdi- 





stance, where there are only one or two acres of light} visions, which, on a large farm, would necessarily have 
soil, to ten or twenty of strong soil, let the following|been numerous, is thereby avoided. This fence is 


plan be adopted :—At any slack time, either in sum- 
mer or winter, more especially when the field is un- 
der fallow, employ two carts and horses with four fil- 
lers, to cover the acre or two of light soil, with the 
strong soil contiguous, and the soil inthe field will 
then become more uniform. 


The retation adopted. It may be considered as a 


perfectly effectual against sheep, though it is not so 
well calculated for stronger animals. On dry soils, 
where sheep are generally pastured, it is not unlikely 
that by using moveable hurdles, the expense of perma- 
nent fences might in a great measure be saved. 
Square Fields. The advantage of having the fen- 
ces in straight lines, and the fields, wheu large, of a 





good general rule, to divide a farm according to the} 
course of crops pursued in it; that is to say, a farm} 
with a rotation of six crops should have six fields, or; 
twelve, according to circumstances. It is proper to} 


square form, is unquestionable, as the ploughing of 
them, under this arrangement, can be carried on with 
much greater despatch. Some farmers, whose fields 
are of a waving or uneven shape, and who enclose 


have a whole field, if the soil be uniform, under one with hedge and ditch, carry their fence through the hol- 
crop; and every farmer of experience knows the com- | !ows, or best soil, with a view of raising a good hedge, 
fort of having the produce of the farm as equal every thus often sacrificing, for the sake of the fence, the 


year as the soil and season will admit of. 


Number of ploughs. It is likewise proper that the | 
size of the fields should be somewhat in proportion to| 
the number of horses and ploughs on the farm. When} 
the fields are of too great an extent, in proportion to 
the stock kept, a considerable interval must occur be-! 
tween the sowing of the first and of the last part; and 
it will in general be desirable to have each field cleared 
at the same time in harvest. The harrowing also is 
done more economically, when the field is sown at 
once, than in several portions; and where rolling is 
required, that operation being most effectually done 
across, it cannot well be accomplished till the field has 
been completed. 

Inclinatien of the ground. It is, however, evident! 
that the size of the fields must in some respects depend 
on the flatness, or the hilly shape of the ground. Even 
on dry land, if there be a rise on the ground, from fif- 
teen to tweniy chains is sufficient length; for if the 
ridge be longer, the horses become much fatigued if 
compelled to plough a strong furrow up hill beyond 
that length in one direction. This objection, however, | 
to large fields, may in some measure be obviated, by 
giving the ridges and furrows in such fields as are on 
the sides of a hill, such an obliquity as may diminish 
the difficulties of the ascent. 

Climate. The last circumstances to be considered 
in deiermining the proper size of fields, is the nature 
of the climate. In dry and cold climates, small enclo- 
sures are desirable on account of shelter; whereas, in 
wet countries the fields unde: culture cannot be too 
open and airy for the purpose of drying the ground, of 
bringing forward and ripening the grain, and of ena- 
bling the farmer more casily to secure it during an un- 
favorable harvest, by having a free circulation of air. 
But though on large farms, fields should in general be 
formed on an extensive scale, yet there is a conveni- 
ence in having a few smaller fields near the farm-house 
for keeping the family cows; for turning out y: ung 
horses, mares, and foals ; for raising a great variety of 
vegetables; and for trying experiments on a small 


form of tbeir field. A straight line, however, is pre- 
ferable, even though it should be necessary to take 
some particular pains to enrich the soil for the hedge, 
where it is thin and poor, on any elevation. 

Oblong Fields. When fields are small, an oblong 
shape should be prefered, that the ploughings may be 
performed with as few turnings as possible. This forma 
has also other advantages. The fields are more easily 
subdivided, and water can in almost every case be got, 
by making proper ponds in the meeting or joining of 
three or four fields, whose gutters or ditches will con- 
vey water to the ponds. In turnip soils, where the 
shape is oblong, it is easier to divide the turnips with 
nets or hurdles, for the convenience of feeding them off 
with sheep. If the ridges are too long, and the field 
dry and level, the length may be reduced by making 
cross head-lands, or head-ridges, at any place that 
be considered the fitest by the occupier. 





————__— 


[The following is taken from a small pamphlet entit- 
tled “‘ITIILILOBION,” (‘ippos, a Aorse, and 
bios life,) sent to us by an unknown hand. It pur- 
ports to be an address from a horse to the spirits of 
sympathy, giving an account of the treatment he re- 
ceives from ‘one of the beings inhabiting the 
sphere second from the sun.” 

Art. CCXXIIL—The Life of a Horse.—Trans- 

lated Extracts from ‘t1uu0 BION. 

Although even my youth was embittered by con- 
finement and ill treatment, I must not omit the few 
joyous days passed in partial liberty or peace—the 
kindness and affection of my parent; the innocent 
gambols with my fellows ; the delight with which my 
senses and faculties were expanded, when by play- 
ful exercise, I increased the vigour and activity of my 
limbs—how tranquilly I basked in the warmth of the 
sun, and gazed at his resplendent beams, shed over the 
cheering landscape ; how eagerly I skipped from the 
clear fountain, browsed the tender herbage, snuffed the 
refreshing gale, and bounded over the yielding turf. 





scale, which may afterwards be extended, if they shall 


When I had passed my third year, they commenced 
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what they called breaking me. This operation she ul | it were barbarous e som to refuse me the gratification 
have been gradual and gentle, to familiarize me b {ot the simple cravings of nature, without also half mur- 
degrees, almost imperce ptible, to the various novel a | fering me with whip and reins. If galled and ren- 
a | 
| 





oppressive feelings and situations it produced. Bi lered restless by any part of the harness improperly 
the only preparation I had received was my previous} made or plac ed, or my flesh pierced and lascerated by 
ill treatment at the hands of man. Having forced he ha f application of a curry comb’s shi arp, wiry 
clumsy bit in my mouth, and holding the allonge in| teeth, I have tried to relieve the irritation by any mo- 
one hand and a long heavy whip in the other, he drove | tion of my body ; if stung by insects, I have attempted 


me inacircle. I would have gone sufficiently well of| their removal; if some unusu il, sudden or terrific 


my own accord, requiring only, when irregul ir or fa-| sound or sight has caused me to give an involuutary 
tigued, a mild, sparing correction. sut he inflicted on! start; if icy, muddy banks, or smooth rocks have 


me a constant succession of seve: a sudden and | made we slip, or an over load, an uneven path-way, or 
powerful pulls upon my mouth. This discipline was j 
often and aggrivatingtly re;« 
cess of training, like the usage given me in general, 
was any thing but just. Mv humble jaded apype ir-| blows and abuse. 


the treading on the sh up tragments of stone forced me 


uted, and de Whe pro-} io stumble > Without ascertaining, removing, or even 


reflecting on the cause, my master would redouble his 


ance, caused by this e , ent, gay se ; —_ ; , ‘ 
ance, caused by this pitiless treatment, gave rise to} An awkward furious rider, once spurring me for- 


: . 

any unfeeling remar! the tanders es oe ; : , 
many unfeeling 1 marks from 1e bystand TS. Asaly wd, and then iastaatly curbing me with « viclent 
horse I could not feel their sarcasm, but my intelligent ; 


ae ° i ; } . : ; ») Ul on his heavy double bit, he exireme pain of the 

: t was vcrieved to perceive then Mive st as . . y 
— fil ‘ hes “ “ HW aMstaken) sours in my sides, and the pressure on my lips, forced 
ons o! their conduct, ant the eddies “\ E : : 
notion fF conduct, and to their needless cr 1e | Ys/me to rear, and he continuing his pull on my mouth, 


~~ | 1 } } 
é sartiess juyih as the ) it, unheed \- : . 
wid heartles » tougi Ss ey thougnt, unhee d 1N-! the constant strain inevitably drew me further back, 


sult. funtll he lost his balance, and his whole weight drawing 

He next proceeded to back me. Having fastened on n y head threw me, in spite of my efforts to save 
a heavy double bit in my tender mouth, with a severe! my f and him backw ards. with a terrible shock, 
curb chain bearing hard, wounding my under jaw, and pros ate on the road. Almost stunned breathless and 
secured the irksome saddle with his tight giriths, an as- ftaimting, as I was, from the overpowering fright and 


sistant holding me by the mouth, he suddenly sprang pain of sucha violent and sudden concussion, he did 





upon my back. ‘rightened and pained by my st: e not think that I had suffered sufficiently for his fault, 
situation, the heavs weight on my xlv, the confining or in charity must [sav he did not think at all, but 
press ire of the vito, an { the ¢ line of thi > , l pi icing on . foot on th , b idle near my mouth, and 
struggled for release, while le continued incessantly thus holding me to the ground, he st unped, beat, spur- 
jerking in my jaws, lashing me with his whip, and red and lashed with all the force his rage could exert, 
driving bis sharp spurs into my flunk. Thus fretted His own caprice and wanton abuse of power first 
and tormented into an agony, I made some instinctive urged me to bound, and his ignorance in not giving me 
and convulsive efforts to release and defend myself, my head a trifle, when [ was rearing, completed the 
by shaking my head, plunging, rearing ; which were’ ca istrophe. * ° ° ' 

returned by my merciless master by deeper goads from Even when IT had a humane owner how much I suf- 
his heels and more cruel jerks trom the reigns, adding’ fered from his ignorance or indolence. I have been 


to my terror by the loud, harsh tones haps voice. Ile beaten, bruised and half starved by the servants, ost- 
continued these various modes of torture with all the) lers and drivers, to whom L was entrusted; and if they 
violence his strength and art, stimulated by his rage,’ were accused, they would deny, or if detected throw 
could supply ; nor did he dismount until they were to-! the blame on me, by misrepresenting my temper o1 
tally exhausted. I, my mouth, sides and limbs, swol-, habits. Thus I hive been hard ridden or driven, de- 
len and bleeding from the various instruments of his prived of my needful rest, food and drink, and he being 
cruelty, an | overcome with excessive fatigue, pain and not informed ot all this and ascribing my want of activ- 
terro>, could s ‘e support myself on my feet. When ity to laziness or obstmavy, would severely punish me, 


at last I was freed trom the presence of my tyrant; while in that weak exhausted state, by hard labor, 


the aching of my frame, and the horrid impressions words, blows, and furthet deprivation of food. 


remaining on my mind prevented illrepose. Besides, I have been savagely abused for the most trary 
I was gnawed by hunger and thirst, for he finished his‘ preteats. By some because they owned and had 
work at that time by witholding all sustenance, saying a right to do as they pleased with 1] wn property ; 
that my spirit must be further broken. These were by others because they did 1 ime and therefore 
the beginning of the miseries of my irksume life—a cared not how much I x whether | was in- 
life prem iturely brouvlt to i close by the oppression, pure d or killed. O ild cut, jerk and nearly 
privation and slavery of which it was com; 1. break my jaws eo my mouth w is too tender : 
* . # # ‘ nother bece he same mouth was deficient in sen- 
For offences of the most trifling nature, as well as Sibility. day half murdered by ll the means in 
for acts in which I was perfectly blameless, | have 1 my ty power, because [ was wanting in activity 
ceived the most unkind and savage treatment. When ‘ and the ee wre ighe tortures equally horri- 
almost choked and parched on the dry, hot road, I , to cool me and break down my violent spirit. 
have cast a wishful eye and ventured slightly to incl ” ° 5 wer ’ 
my drooping head towards some watering r place W An injurious practice exists in cropping the ears ot 


to horses, docking, pricking or nicking their tails, and 
This needless maiming, arises 


yuri! iv, 
ermitted me cutting close the hair. 
le slight re- from absurd fashion or caprice, and is as bad a taste as 


would be the painting of our coats with yellow, green, 


much easier for him, instead of cruelly | 
have indulged me for one moment, and 
to slake my thirst; and how much beter t 
freshment would have enabled me to travel ; at least 
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— 
or other bright colours arranged in stripes or checkers. 
Besides the pain of the operation and its consequent 
wound, it injures our original noble symmetry, de- 
prives us of some of our most natural, needful organs 
and renders us more obnoxious to the stings of insects. 

Some horses are also taught tricks for exhibition in 
the ring and other shows. Most of these feats to 
which we are trained are fantastic and useless, forced 
into us with the greatest cruelty, disqualify us for the 
ordinary purposes of life, and only show to what unu-| 
sual etiorts Nature can be constrained by long contin-| 
ued, excessive tortures. 

« * ° * > 

Many never ride or drive any horse without exerting 
severity towards him, and yet how liitle is ever really | 
needed, and how seldom is it needed at all. How | 
few would be willing to take the place of those animals | 
which they have had in their power, and to endure all 
the unnecessary pains and anguish they caused and per- | 
mitied. The rule of doing as they would be done to, | 
which they acknowledge to be just when applied to 
each other, should be made the standard of their con-| 
duct to ALL reecine seines, each in its degree. The} 
rights and wants of animals are few and simple, and it} 
is the easy but imperious duty of man, not uselessly to| 
injure ol} nevl ct them, but {O “aSsist in thei protection | 


and ratiliication, 


ot ig 


Arr. CCXXIV.— The Vejuco del Guaco, an anti-| 
nomous plant.—- Letter fom Dr. Samuel L. Mitch- | 

1 to Mr. Alexander Smith, Nurs ryman and 
Scedsman, New- York. i 
tich you last took under your} 


Sir.— The plant y! | 
clion, is accompanied by a note from Mr. Consul 


pre 

Perine, dated San Baptista Tabasco, August 30, 1830. 
LHe 

} 


{e writes me thus: ** I now send in the brig Eliza,a 
»ox under the care of Mr. Clark, the best variety ot} 
the Vejuco del Guaco, well roo so celebrated here | 
as a reme ly a the bites of venomous Serpents, 


nd acopy « fan extract from a Guatimala Gazette, of: 
‘eptember 13th 1802, relative to its wonderful virtues. 
{ also {a sufficient quantity of the dried plant for} 
experiment [ts tonic qualities are certainly great.— 


Po doubt its antidotal poweis, were here considered as | 


heretical was all over the world, until lately, to: 
doubt those of vaccination. Mr. C. will furnish vou} 
\ VW i any intorinat nin his pe wer, concerne- 
ing (he Vasious other planis and seeds which accom- 
H I is the translation I made from the 

G i laG tte. Remedy for the bite of poison- 
ous —ti un of Santa Fe, there has 
i 1 fora | ime, among the Indians and | 
N ( most efil s remedy against the acci- 
is « i : i nis. It cor ists of the} 

of asa » plant, called Vejuco del Guaco. 

4 , , 
{ft noi only rei s the injurydeone by the bite, but} 
( tl vio have taken it beforehand, from be- 

) a. krom the manner in which the Indians 

| apply this plant, they have no fear of 
taki the most venomous serpents into their naked 
hand Don Pedros Oribey Vargao, who has given | 


; 1: ' hey 
this intelligence in the Mercu “y of Spain, declares 
that a negro slave took repeatedly into his hand one of 


’ 


the most poisonous snakes without injury, and without 





any attempt on the part of the creature to hurt him. 
In going about the fields, there is no apprehension 
whatever from these reptiles. Finally, he says, that 
after having repeated these proofs, on himself and oth- 
ers, always successfully, he had published a memoir 
on this admirable antidote in the periodical paper of 
Santa Fe. It is called Vejuco de} Guaco, trom a bird 
of prey that feeds chiefly upon snakes, and with a 
monotonous cry of Guaco. 
SamugeL L. Mircuitu. 


Argr.—CCXXV.—Rural Poetry. 
Lines, 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 

Lo, the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instruction yield ! 
Hark to Nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of Heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 
‘* Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 


God provideth for the morrow ! 


Say, with richer crimson glows 

The nightly mantle than the rose ! 
Say, have kings mure wholesome fare 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily, 

Mortals fly from doubt and sorrow 2? 
God provideth for the morrow 2? 

One their lives whose Guardian eye 
Guides our huinble destiny ; 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall ; 
Pass we blithely r then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow 


God provideth for the moirow !” 


SONNET. 

Initated from the Italian of Gatana Passerint, 

NY MONTGOMERY. 
If in the field | meet a smiline flower, 

Methinks it whi spers, ** God created me, 

And I to Him devote my little hour, 

In lonely sweetness and humility.” 

If, where the forests darkest shadows lower, 

A serpent quick and venomous I see, 

It seems to say, “ I too, extol the power 

Oi Him who caused me, at his will, to be.” 

The fountain purling, and the river strong, 

The rocks, the trees the mountains raise one song ; 
** Glory to God!” re-echoes in mine ear :— 
Faithless were I, in wilful error blind, 

Did I not Him in all His creatures find, 
Ilis voice thro’ heaven, and earth, and ocean hear 
WINTER. 

Thy scatter'd hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips ; thy cheeks 

Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds : 

A leafless branch thy sceptre ; and thy throne 

A sliding car, indebied to no wheels, 

But urg’d by storms along its slippry way.—Cowper 
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Thy studded mantle gay 

With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 

As erst Golconda’s ; and thy pure array 

Of royal ermine, when the drifted snow 

Envelopes nature, "till her features seem 

Like pale, but lovely one, seen when we dream. 
Barton. 


Cot beneath the hill. 


' 
aA 


The 

Oh ! memory 5 d ‘eams are p asant dreams, 
They tell us of the past : 

They show us scenes of earl) 
Too purely blest to last ! 

Oh! memory brings me b 

Its mossy banks—its rill 


Its whispering woods, and shows me 


ve irs, 
k my home— 


too 


The cot beneath the hill ! 
She minds me of the blissful hour 

My boyhood there has sp . 
And sings me songs | used to love, 


blent 


With happy voice 


She tells me tales I used to hear, 


And well remember still: 
And, with her magic pow ,» can rear 
The cot beneath the hill! 
[see its roof of yellow thatch, 
I see its eddyit rsmoke: 
I hear the carol of the lark, 
That alw ty blithely wo : 
; 


The lowing kine—the bleatin sheep— 


The swallows’ twittering shrill 

And m iny footste ps « ircling round 
The cot beneath the hill ! 

And pleasing memorics greet me now 
Of forms and faces dear : 

That even through the misty past, 
Fall fresh and fond appear. 

Oh! Retrospection’s power this heart 
With rapturous bliss can fill, 

When’er it paints, in lines so sweet, 
The cot beneath the hill! 


Mrs. Hale’s Magazine. 


mitte for award- 


Art CCXXVI.—Report of the Com 


> os , 
ung Premiums on Butte ry é thibited in the Boston 
Markets. 

Some months ago the sum of one hendred and fifis 
dollars was contributs ! in Boston io be aw mniwo 
Premiums for a certain junniity of the best but ~~ 
hibited. This liberal otier broucht toget neti- 
tors from far south of Pe svly ’ ri qua ‘ 

* 1 

entered for competition w not fer short of fAftee 

thousand pounds. Vie gereater part was sold at aue- 

tion, and hrought from 13 to 26 ets per pound. 

The benefits re sul fom havi oO | ingre i qu T 
titv of butter from so many different tions of th 
country cannot fail of improving the market, and thus 


} 


‘ontributors to th 


pre - 


accomplishing the ends of the « 
Agricultural Soct- 


miums. The officers of the defunct 
etv of the Conntvy of New York heve in their hands 
about seven hundred dollars, neithe: 
Two ort 


v ‘mine interest 


nor benefiting hice years ago they 
ventured to give a premium of three or four dollars for 
Wiiny not come out 


and do something as haodsome and lib Bos- 


iny one. 


batter exhibired in our markets. 
ral as the 


tonians have done 2? 
dred dollars would make greater improvement in our 
butter market in one year than will be accomplished 
in ten by the ordinary excitements. 

sccount of some of the 


The following 
N. E. Farmer. 


; We prepare from the N 

The first premium of one hundred dollars was aw 
ided to Mr. Henry Sprague of Charlton, Worceste 
}County, Mass. He had 12 tubs, weighing 622 ibs 
|which sold at from 25 to 36 cts. 

| No. 5.—4 tubs, 303 Ibs., brought from 30 to 32 
cents per 1b. Mr. Newell’s butter, which took the 
second premium of fifty dollars, was made from the 


= —==» 
A premium of one or two hun- 


lots of butt 


el 
‘Pe. 


Py 


cream of 14 cows, since S ptemper 25—there were 


about 80 Ibs. more made of similar quality, which was 


{not entered. ‘The cows had common grass feed only. 
| The butter was packed in old firk 
sidered better th in new ones) in lave rs of about two or 
lin 


ins, (which are con- 


three inches deep, witha spri: x of fine salt between 
The 


up as wanted for use. 


No. 


each laver. butter is thus more easily taken 


11—6 tubs, 318 lbs. brought from 17 to 20 ets. 


per Ib, Mr. Weeks’ butter w made from Aurt to 
1October. Mr. W. has the mornine’s milk skimmes iu 
12 hours, the evening’s in 24 hours from the time it i 
taken from the cow; the cream is churned every othe: 
day Ps the bu ter s lted W Live rpo y}, eTrot nd H la | 
lown solid 4 nothing ace < d, exe t little bri eB: a 


} 1 between the butter and the wood. 


waxed bag was fixed b 
No. 12—6 tubs, 300 Ibs., price not mentioned. 
Mr. Crosby’s mode of maki is by imming the milk 


while perfectly sweet, chu soon, not wailing for 
large the butter | 


off the buttermilk, and the 


as coine, he ti 
1. | 
net 


churnings ; 


order to beat out the buttermilk well, without the 








, 

warmth of the hand: in each of two succes » 
dey j H — = ' 1? ' 

aays, ne works it over thio 7 ; 1 P CKS { 
down in tubs prev! s \ e made clean 
by boiling and skimmiin Mr. Crosby | rr tedl? 
taken the premium tor the best butter cxtibite : 
| Brighton and Concord ¢ le Show 
| No. 17—10 tuhs, 530 Ibs., broi 18 cents t , 
i Mr. Prince’s butter was mare on bis ¢ i vi ’ 
Estland, in Winipise Lake, N. HW. It S 
hetween the tenth of Angust d 19th of Nove Fe 
from cows mosily of th | ly [His pase 
tures are newly cle:ved bind; thonel his « * 
heen freely ied with puny \ HH mois neat 
ina convenient, anda ater | or ot ie } 

Che b er s Wh aS pone nit the i 

Li sti isd q . S { Is Cais; ho ¢ } 
mare out mall qu | ! and lo I stt- 

) Is ] { 

No. 24—7 tubs, 3 bro { 5 to 26 cte, 
per It Mr. Eerer’ r Wa } from 17 cows, 
ince th 1oth of Se } noer. r ce cream Was h- 
ered in seven w S, mn ., afier siiting from 
if y syhe ks, Wiech Wess ii to the state 
f the weather, so ti | cream might alwavs b per- 
fectly sweet. tt was! m rite churned aft r being 
skimmed ; and trom 5 to 6 tl pure fine salt pnt inte 
} 100 Ibs. of butter, wii i was the « , ! ent maqce 
use of. 

No. 28—6 tubs, SOO TH not ied 
Mr. Brigham’s bu'ter was put vn | ih 
November, and intended for fishermen to t 


mn. Ft was prepared wit 


sea the next 
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petre, and sugar, which has for a number of years ena 
abled the butter to endure the trips without injury. 
No. 29, which was of very fine quality, was entered 
by Dr. Warren of 
was procured of H. 
by a Yankee 
Vermont, who now re 
dairy of 50 cbws—Ti 


for 
Montreal. It was 
farmer of the name of Hastings, from 
sides near Montrei!, and hos: 
4 Ibs. exhibited was t 


} . } 
cie churni J, in 


this city, 


(Gates, mace 


ro- 


duct of asin 


Mr. Haines’ butier was made trom the common 


breed of cows in Pennsylvania, with about one in ten 
of the prime full bred Alderny breed, so tha but- 
ter is LO percent Alderny, which Me. H. thinks ma! 


Their 
with a larze 


a perceptible improvement. feed has been from 


a common pasture, pruportion of white 


clover Che pasture has been frequently top dressed, 
. 


but not ploughed tor than 


i more 


twenty vears. 


ART. CXXVII.—Narvrat 
and Dissolution of O TaNIS 


[isr TY. — Long revel 7] 
d Bodies.— Bs the Eep- 


ITOR. [ Cone luded from pave 233 
ral rule ! nor if 4 i } 
Asa general rule, the lonzevity of animals is in pro- 
po yn to th ime required th arrivin at im rey. 


following table aplifies 


Che g 
Names. Peviod of Maturiis L h of Lif 


Elephant, 30 vears 200 ve 
Rhinocerus, lo ot ) 7 to 80. 
Hippopotamus, prova iy about the same, 
Camel, } 40 io 50. 
llorse, 2 or 3 25 to 30. 


Zebra, 2 do 


Ass, 2 ao, 

Buffal, 3 15 to 18 

Ox, 2 20 

Stag, l o1 IJ SO tu 35 

Rein-deer, < lo 

oO at full growth, the bones begin to 
harden, the muscles to siiffi‘n, the eariilives to turn in- 


to bones, the membranes intu curtilaves, the whole fab- 


ric to lose its harmony of operation, and become rig- 


id, inactive, and unmoved by the inclinations 
, 4 r 

Both animal and vegetable matter that rapidly hast- 
ens to maturity, speedily tends to issolution. Phas is 
not untrequenily found te be true in the h Iman sne- 
eee. Sale j , : 
cles ; individuals who prematu ly rive at tl it- 
ure of manhood, generally die younc. Chis is ac- 
counted for by the bones nd muscles be hain? soon- 

. ! ‘s ; 
er to grow i rd and Sillt. 

} ’ 

Birds, however, cannot be said to come Wilhin the 
rule, that duration of life is in portion i Deri- 
od of maturity. They ac juin r oroew 
months, and yet some live ce: Irles It is said 
goose has been known to live eivhty years. ap 

rs, 
upwards of twenty, and a ray ( ! cent 

— : 

Fishes also uve to a very re Buffon s ( 
that Count Miu epits had ys } ) oO ‘ 
hundred and fifty years of e. Phi evi of fh 
‘$s is attributed to the unifp 
es 1 wag 80 ae i Untiorm temperature of the cle- | 
ment in which they live. r he | ’n Iso | } 

si ) [ ol 


a more cartilaginous natu; 
continue longer unchanved. 
Some re ptiles are supposed to rreat age 
A toad is known to live from thirty to fifty ve 3 | 
Insects are ge nerally short lived, S ‘ 


f 
9: 
live toa 


irs.— 


} 
out 


ome sury ive 





exhibition only, and } 


[We 
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=| day, and even a “few ‘hours ; ; mt rs weeks, months. 
and perhaps years. 

Vegetables too vary in duration, from a few weeks 
to nearly as many centuries. 

| With regard to. says Smellie, 


° . ” 
nimals in general, 








‘the actual duration of their lives are very different. 
But the comypirative shortness or length of iife, in par- 
alar animals, probabls depeuds on the quickness or | 
I slowness of the iff®1s which pass in their minds, or of 
he impressions made upon the senses. A rapid suc- 
sion of ideas or impressions makes lime seem pro- 
portionally long. ‘There is likewise a connec tion be- 
‘en the quickness 01 rhs nes of ideas, and the circu- 
iation of the blood. A man whose pulse is slow and 
slugeish, is generall ulland phlegmatic. Raise the 
same man’s pulse with wine or any other exhilerating 


stimulus, and you immediaiely quicken his sensations, 


las well as the train of his iceas. In all young animals, 
lithe circulation of the blood 1s much more rapid than 
ifier they have acquired then full growth. Young an- 
fimel accordinely, are frolicksome, vivacious, and 
happy. But, when their growth is completed, the Do~ 
tion of their blood is slower, and their manners, ot 


edate, gloomy, and pensive. Anoth- 


course, are more 9 i 
er circumstance merits attention. ‘The circulation ot 

he blood is slower or qua ker in proportion to the 

mogni of animals In large anima!s, such as man 

nd quadrupeds, the | lood moves slowly, and the suc- | 
} cession of their ideus ts propo tion ly slow. In the 


Is, as mice, small birds, squirrels, &c. 
that the pul 
Now, 


' 
quicnne 


i 


‘re minute Kine 


is so rapid uions of then 


he co ved. 


the circulation 


jarteries conn animals of this de- 


l seri us with the ss of their move- 


ption ston 


} ments. the vivacity of their m:naners, and the extreme 


| chee lness of their dispositions. 
“ Reaumur, Condilac, and many other philosophers, 
consider duration as a relative idea, depending on a 


train of conscious perception and sentiment. Itis cer- 


tain that the natural measure of time depends solely 


Were it possib le for 








on the succession of our idaeas. 
the mun ! to be toi lly oct uy d i i h i single idea for 
a day, a week, or a month, these portions of time 
would appear to be nothing more than so many instants. 
Ilence a philosopher often lives as long in one day, as 
a clown or sivage does in a week or month spent in 
mental vilv ana war thought. 
“Tf itbe tru 1 we are certsin that it is so in part, 
thi { , } . tf eve s Species, h: {evel be the re al du- 
ition the hive f n low o1 ipid succession of 
ke pe Ss lI fT he cK In} ilive il msity of r 
heir enioyvmer live equally lor ind enjoy an equal i 
portion of individual happiness, it opens a woidertul 
\ wool ie ea benevol ce ot Nat ure To store 
v y Y] nol ti with animal r GC. she has 
nply pe pre the ear h, the air, and the waters, 
ti multifarious inhal nis ol hese elem its, as to | 
i ictual du ion of their lives e extremely diver- 
ht I. But, i Variant notl ms, Ol Mm enitude, of 
! ot rieas, PF imtehet vl sures, and, per- 
} mai ‘ i Thee Silt Has contered 
| hn thi Wiivie I uiy an Equal pre ion of happine _ [ 


article 
present 


following 
at the 
in our columns, 
to be within hu- 


ders the 


azine, particularly 


nd to our: 
lrom Lou ien’s Mag 
has been asserted 


comm 


time, because it 


page 119, that ** it seems scarcely 
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it is | 
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man power to devise any plan, by which the attacks or an oak coppice, we should have no insects in it; 
Ed.| we should have no hgney-dew on the leaves; and 
most assuredly the plants would be much more healthy 
and productive. This would be turning the study of 
natural lustory once more to its real purposes of great 
: utility to man; and I do therefore nope that some of 
which has struck me upon the subject of he very rap- your practical correspondents will give the public in- 
id generation of insects in the spring, otherwise ¢ alled < } 











of insects can be repelled.” 
Arr. CCXXVIII.— The rapid Generation of In- 
sects, and the Meaas of Destroying them. 


Sir,—I take the liberty of submitting to you an idea 


formation as to the best method of dislodging the va- 
rious species of auts froin our fields, orchards, and 
gardens: for [ cannot help suspecting but that the 
eggs of the cotton blight, so destructive to our apple 
+ . | trees, may be preserved in a similar manner. 

are covered wiih them in millions. Some have attri- There is 0 carious wrticlein 6 299: 0f Cobbett’s 
buted this appearance to spontaneous generation, oth- English Gurdener, on the ant. He maintains they 
are exceedingly desiructive to gardens; and that the 
only way todesiroy them is by pouring boiling water 
inio the nests. L hope y u will point out something 
more practicable in the large way. 


blight; and particularly of those insects called Aphi- 
des. It is well known, that ina few days, or even 
hours, after a certain state of atmosphere has prev.ail- 
ed in the spring, the hop, oak, and various other plants 


ers, to the wafting of immense quantities of invisible 
eggs in the air; others, to electricity; some to one 
thing, some to another ; but I think we may find a so- 
lation of this most curious problem in a very striking 
passage to be found in p. 2409. of Huber’s book upon 
ants, and quoted in the Insect Transformations (Li-| 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge,) p- lis. The| 


ance hich is, that in the month of November, | eo es c 
subst Ancé ol Ww . ch : ( , < Arr. CCXXI \.—Ruaising Early Cabbages. 
while investigating the subterraneous chambers of the (~) 





One metiiud ot raising early cabbayes, is to have a 
the most p irt of an ¢ bony color. They were taken hot-bed pre pared, and all ready to sow the seed upon, 

hij] On the 22nd of Febru ry, or, at any rate, between that 
and the firstof March. Here it will be necessary to 
say a little about the nature of the materials proper 
for making tie bed. 

The proper dung for a hot-bed, ought to be collect- 
ed from any place, where there are a sufficient number 
of horses kept, so as the daily cleanings of the stable 
will be able to maintain a constant and lively heat, in 
the whole heap, where their dung is deposited. In the 
loading and riding of it, much of the rank steam pass- 
es off; sull it may be turned over, and shaken well up, 
their reach a recompense for their care and attention.” pa Se ae making the bed. But, as 

« Aj] cabbages ana lettuce require but a very slight heat to 
ruise them, the bed ought never to be made more than 


2 1 
yellow ant, he found an assemblage of little eggs for 


the greatest care of by the emmets. In anothe: 
he found a great number of brown eggs, of wl ich the 
ants took the same care as the former, never abandou- 
ing them. Both kinds were totally unlike the eggs of 
the ant. ‘* The following day,” he says, ** I saw one 
of those eggs open, and an aphis fully formed, having 


a long trunk, quit it. & knew it to be the puceron ot 
the oak: others were disclosed four days after, and 
the greater number in my presence. They set imme- 
diately about sucking the juice from some branches of 
the tree I yave them; and the ants now found within 


The ant-lill was situate at the foot of an oak. 


this,”’ says the Editor of vie Insect Transformations, ’ , 
** is done by the ants to secure for themselves a sup- a iC © high ~t dung; I seldom make mine more 
ply of the honey-dew creted by the aphides in the Ulan eightcen Inches, 


spring. Here, then, we have the whole mystery of As to the making the bed, any man, that can load a 


blight explained. ‘The aphis eggs are laid up by the dung-cart, can hardly err in this. ‘The ground on 
ants and protected during the winter. As soon as they Which it is tov be formed, is marked out, by driving 
are born, they basten away to the neighboring plant down iour stakes, one at each corner, on a scale six 
from which the ant had collected the eggs. They be- ches larger than the size of the frame. A layer of 
vin immediately to lay their eges: a season more or @ few inches in thicknes, of the longest of the dung, is 
less favorable arrives, which is indicated by that ap- Shaken all over the boom; another layer about the 


same thickness, of long and short, as it comes, is sha- 
ken all over the tirst, the whole well beat down, with 
the buck of the dung-fork, its edges all neatly trimmed 


e i 
pearance in the air whicl is Hed a blighting wiud, 


and the eggs are liat hed in vg. eater or smaller numbers. 
The new insect immediately begins to lay its eggs, o1 
tu produc its livin olispring 5 ind as it is calculated : 
that one aphides may be the progenitor (vide Insect re continued, unul the bed is raised to a height of 
Transformations, p. 19.) of 5,904,900,000 during its Cleiteen or twenty inches. If a layer of shori sho- 


life, and as there may be twenty generations In a year, 


in correct lines ; and in this munner, the operations 


vellings can be s« raped up, to finish the top, it will be 
all the better, Beat the whole neatly, all over, with 
the back of your dung-fork, to a true level. Place on 
your lrame, und keep the sashes close, until the steam 
purpose of secu » themselves a supply of the ho-| Ye 

be true, it} Wien some, ov all of them, must be tilied an inch or 


it is not to be wondered at that more than 1000 aphides 
have been counted ona_ single leaf of the hop, all 


r | t . | 
procet ling from the eggs store | up by the ants for the 


egins to rise, which will be about twenty-four hours ; 


ney-dew. Should this theory be found to 


may by possibillity lead to some important pra ical | (wo beiind, to let it pass off. Such a bed is never 
results, and it is for the purpo f aitracting atten ion | pt to heat to any extreme ; and, ina few days, it will 
| 


tu this view of the subject that [address you. We 


be ready to receive the earth. This may easily be 


have, then, discovered the store-house of ‘hese insecis,| snow), by thrusting your hand down some way into 


and whence they come every spring. ‘The question is} the dung; whenever it feels about the degree of blood 
how to destroy them, or, in other words, how to de-| 
stroy the ants. their protectors. Accor ling tu this the-| eight mches. A sufficien quantity of fine, light, dry, 
: from a hop garden,]} good soil should be selected for hoi-beds, in the fall, 


heat, you may earth it all over, to a depth of six or 


orv, if we could remove all ants f 
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and deposited near where the bed is to be made, and 


covered over with a sufficient quantity of litter, or 


fever seen, the most timorous or indolent gardener 
never needed to delay the setting out of his early cab- 


any tbing to keep it from freezing. The next day aft- | bages, beyond the twentieth of April. In the year 
er your bed is earthed, it will be fit for sowing. The} 1817, I had two acres of ground in radishes, which, 


sashes should be taken off, and the soil made perfectly 


| . . 
| by the 18th of April, covered the ground with their 


level and smooth, witha fine light rake. The seed | foliage, and their roots the size of a goose-quil. To 


should then be sown pretty thick, ail over the surface, 


| \ ° 
have seen my cabbage plants, at that period, upon a 


and, with the back of a spade or shovel, pressed neat- | hot-bed, would have made Cobbett himself laugh hear- 
ly into the earth. This is a process similar to the|tily; and, as we are now in good humor, we shall dis- 
treading in of seeds sown in the open ground, and is | miss this cabbage-headed contest, by advising our rea- 
of grand importance in seeding a hot-bed. Then, | der, to set oui his early plants, any time in the begin- 
with an iron sieve, sift just enough fine earth to cover | ning of April, but never to delay it beyond the mid- 


the seed, ali over the bed. In want of a sieve, you 
may sow it lightly, all over, with your hand. A good 
hand can easily fix and cover the seed with a rake; 
but it is a dangerous tool here, in the hands of one noi 
weil used to the handling of it. The sashes must be 
immediately put on, and well covered over, at nights, 
with mats, or board covers, or straw: and, in the day 
time, you must shade the bed from the rays of che sun, 
natil the plants come up; and, at all times, if any 
steam appears, iilt a litle, some of the sashes, to let it 
pass off; and at nights, or cold days, let a mat hang 
over, to prevent the keen air from entering directly 
into the bed. 

I have never seen, nor heard, (execpt from Cob- 
bett,) of the necessity of lining a hvi-bed, for cab- 
bage or lettuce. Should the weather prove very se- 


vere, or stormy, six inches of warm, but not burning 


dung, may be raised all around the outside of the frame, 
on the top of that part of the bed, which was for that 
purpose, if necessary, directed to project beyond the 
trame. This will sufficiently secure the bed from all 
external injury, and ihe plants will thrive better wiih- 
out any additional bottom heat. All that is afterwards 
necessary is, to give plenty of air, at all times, in good 
days; to cover well at nights, and keep the earth 
moderately moist, by frequent, but gentle waterings. 

It isa disagreeable pursuit, even for a gardener, to 
expose the errors of a fine writer, but a bad horticul- 
turist ; yet, the transplanting of cabbage plants, at the 
tenth of April, into a secondary hot-bed, as directed 
by Mr. Cobbett, in his 87th paragraph, exhibits such a 
degree of the man’s ignorance of the art, and actual 
practice of gardening here, that it appears to be the 
duty of those, who are well acquainted with both, to 
use every fair and honorable means of warning their 
fellow citizens of the danger of following the dictates 
of a man, who, whatever he may be, in other respects 
proves to be so ill qualified for instructing others in ao 
art, which his vanity seems to have led him to beleive 
Americans were as ignorant of, as himself. Had he 
condescended to visit the numerous market gardens, 
in the very vicinity of where he wrote, he might have 
seen hundreds of thousands of cabbage plants, set 
out for good, with plants raised from seed sown th 
last of February, at the very period (the 10h of April) 
when he gives directions for making a new bed to for- 
ward and protect them. 


Every body knows, that cabbages, as well as any | 
thing else, may be grown to maturity by a constant | 


aid of hot-beds, but this is avowedly not Mr. Cobbett’s 


object. He says, he writes for faimers ; and neither | 


they, nor any body else, will ever make a hot-bed, to 


set cabbage plants in, at a season of the year, when | 


they will thrive, and grow to a great periection, in the 


open ground. In the most backward season I have | 


die of the month.— Wilson’s Economy. 





Art. CCX XX.—On Pruning Gooseberry and Cur- 


rant Trees in January. 


Gooseberries and currants bear both on the young 
one or two years wood, and upon the several years 
branches, generally upon small spurs rising naturally 
ali along the sides ; and in each winter pruning it will 
be required to cut out any casual worn vut, decayed, 
and very irregular branches, and a proportionate sup- 
| ply of last summer’s young shoots retained, and the 

rest pruned out. 
| ln pruning gooseberries, let them be always kept 
+e of branches, and these not permitted to grow 





ramblingly across oue another, but all pruned to seme 
}regular order, so as the main bearers, or general 
| branches and shoots, stand six or eight mches asunder 
| at the extremities ; and g: neraily, either keep the mid- 
| dle somewliat hollow, or, if permitted to run up full in 
ihe heart, keep it thin of branches, as above advised ; 
so that you will now prune out any irregularities, &c. 
such as casual crowding cross-placed wood, and any 
worn out or naked oid branches, retaining young 
shoots, where necessary, to supply their place; and 
cut out ail the superabundant lateral shoots o# last sum- 
mer, close to the old wood, only reiaining here and 
there a good one in vacancies, or occasionally towards 
the lower parts, to be advancing to a vearing state, to 
supply the place of casual worn out bearers ; and gen- 
erally leave, where practicable, a terminating or lead- 
ing shoot to each main branch, either such as is placed 
naturally at or near the end of the branch; or, occa- 
sionally, where any branch is too long or rambiing, 
prune it downto some convenient latteral shoot, d&c. 
torcmain for a terminal leader; and, in both cases, 
generally leave but one terminal to each branch; and 
all those shoots now retained, both lateral and termin- 
al, should either be mostly left entire, and only short- 
en long stragglers, and very bending and reclining 
srrowithis, occasionally ; or, at least by no means short- 
en the shoots of these trees too much; tor by cutting 
them very short, they are made to produce a deal of 


wood and but smuil fruit; and being so full of wood, 
jas to exclude the sin and free air in summer, the trust 
cannot ripen well; and it likewise renders it tronble- 
}some io gei at ihe fruit when fit to gather. Never clip 
|ihe trees with garden shears, as is the practice of 
some ignorant persons, 
| Currant bushes should likewise be kept thin and 
| regular, not sufiering the branches to run promiscuous- 
ily across each oiher; for when suffered to grow so ir- 
{regular and crowding, they produce but small fruit; 


land the great thicket of branches excluding the essen- 
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‘tial benefit of the sun, the berries will not ripen freely 
and regular, with a good flavor; observing therefore 
to keep the general branches thin, about six or eight 
inches asunder; in which, if any are too crowded or 
over-abundant, prune out the most irregular; also any 
cross-placed branches, and casual worn out old bear- 
ers, together with all the irregular placed and supera- 
bundant young shoots of last summer, preserving only 
occasional supplies of the most regular ones in vacan- 
cies, and a leadiug one at the termination of each 
branch, agreeable to the rules exhibited above in pru- 
ning gooseberry bushes; and the general upper shoots 
may be mostly shortened more or less, when required 
to keep the head to a moderate extent, and a compact 
handsome growth. 

Observe in pruning young gooseberry and currant 
bushes, let those designed for standards be pruned toa 
clean single stem, eight, ten, or twelve inches; and be- 
ing careful to retain a requisite supply of the best 
young shoots properly situated above, to form the head 
accordingly, cut out the irregular and ill-placed ; and 
the retained proper shoots may in some be moderately 
shortened, especially such as run away straggling from 
the rest ; and any proper shoots advancing below, may 
be permitied to remain entire till advanced equal with 
the others above, &c. that the whole may come on as 
equally as possible, to form « regular head. 

Currants and gooseberries trained against walls, pa- 
lings, trellises, &c. should alse have a necessary pru- 
ning and regulation in the general branches, or as may 
be reqoired, cutting out the superabundant and irregu- 
lar placed shoots of last summer, or any casual or too 
crowding and disorderly growing older branches, or 
such as appear unfruitful, or any of a worn out or de- 
cayed state, and ali dead wood; retaining young 
shoots advancing from below, and in the most vacant 
parts, shortened more or less, or left entire, according 
to room for extending them; and train the general 
branches, &c. three or four, to five or six inches dis- 
tance.—.UWc Mahon: 


Arr. CCXXXI.—Of the Soils and Situations suit- 
able for the purposesof Watering Lands. 

The theory of the operation of water on lands we 

have alieady developed. It appears to act as a medium 


of conveyiag food, as a stimulus, as a consolidation of 
mossy soils, as a destroyer of some descriptions of 


weeds or useless plants, and as the cause of warmth at 
one season, and of a refreshing coolness at another. 
From these circumstances, and also from what we ob- 
serve in nature, there appears to be no soil or situation, 
nor any climate, in which watering grass-lands may not 
be of service; since the banks of streams between 
mountains of every dercription of rock, and in every 
temperature from that of Lapland to the equator, are 
found to produce the richest grass. One circumstance 
alone seems common to all situations, which is, that 
the lands must be drained either naturally or by art. 
The flat surfaces on every brook or river, after being 
covered with water during floods, are speedily dried 
when they subside, by the retiring of the waters to 
| 


their channel. 

The most proper soils for being watered are all 
those which are of a sandy or gravelly friable nature, 
as the improvement is not only immediate, but the 
effects more powerful dian on other descriptions of 


land. There are also some strong adhesive sour wet 
lands, such as are common in the vicinity of large 
rivers, which are also capable of being improved by 
watering, but the beneficial effects are not in such 
cases so soon produced as on those of the first sorts, 
nor is the process so advantageous to the farmer, on ac- 
count of the very great expense to which he must, in 
many cases, be put to by previous draining. There 
are some other lands as those which contain course 
vegetable productions, as heath, ling, rushes, de. 
which may likewise be much improved by watering. 
It must be kept constantly in mind in attempting this 
sort of improvement, that the more tenacious the soil 
is the greater the command of water ought to be for 
effecting the purpose, as a stream capable of watering 
fifteen or twenty acres of light dry land, would be 
found to be beneficial in but a small degree when ap- 
plied to watering half the same quantity of cold clayey 
ground such as in their natural state abound with 
coarse plants. On all soils of the last kind a consid- 
erable body of water is requisite for the purpose of 
floating them in order to produce much benefit, and 
where that cannot be procured, this mode of improve- 
ment willseldom answer the farmer’s intention or be 
advantageous in the result. 

Smith, an experienced irrigator, supposes that 
‘“‘ there are only a few soils to which irrigation may 
not be advantageously applied: his experience, he 
says, has determined, that the wettest land may be 
greatly impro;sed by it, and also that it is equally ben- 





eficial to that which is dry.” (Obs. on Irrigation, 
&c.) But that as many persons unacquainted with 
the nature of irrigation may be more inclined to the 
latter supposition than the former, he explains the rea- 
son of wet land being as capable of improvement from 








flooding as that which is completely dry before. It 
| is that in the construction of all water meadows, par- 
| ticular care must be taken to render them perfectly 
dry when the business of floating shall terminate ; and 
! that the season for floating is in the winter and not the 
'summer, which those who are unacquainted with the 
process have too generally supposed. All peat bogs 
are certainly of vegetable origin, and those vegetables 
are all aquatic. It follows that the same water which 
has produced the vegetables of the bog would, under 
due management upon the surface, produce such 
grasses, or other vegetables, as are usually grown by 
the farmer; and he has hitherto had reason to think, 
that this may be considered as a general rule for de- 
termining the situation of any experiments with water. 
The lands that permit of this sort of improvement with 
the most success are such as lie in low situations on the 
borders of brooks, streams, or rivers, or in sloping 
directions on the sides of hills. 

The quality of the water, \ike that of marl or other 
manures, is supposed by some to be a matter of the 
first importance; but it is now fully proved, by the 
accurate experiments of an able chymist, and by the 
extraoramary growth of grasses in Prisley meadow, 
in Bedfordshire, that ferruginous waters are friendly to 
| vegetation, when properly applied. (Smith's observa- 

tions on Irrigation, p. 28.) Lead or copper never 
| does good, and it is well known, that waters of that 
| description, after they have been brought into fields, 
| by levels cut at a considerable expense, have again 
been diverted, and suffered to flow in their original 
channels. Waters that are impregnated with the 
juices that flow from peat-mosses, are considered by 
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many not worth applying to the soil. It is objected 
to them, that they are soon frozen ; that they convey 
no material nutriment ; and that they are commonly 
loaded with such antiseptic substances, as will retard, 
instead of promoting vegetation. (Dr. Singer’s Trea- 
tise, p. 579.) Itis urged, on the other hand, that a 
want of sufficient slope in the meadow, or of proper 
management in regard to the water, may have occa- 


ly all at once, particularly if he has been made te 
feel the physical force of man in a decided and ef- 
fectual manner. If infancy is the proper time for 
the parent to exert the strength of his arm, we should 
suppose that a colt in the first months of its exis- 
tence should be made to honor the power of his 
lord.— Ed. } 


[For the New-York Farmer.] 


sioned the disappointments experienced in some cases, Anr. CCXXXII.—Superior Physical Power the 


when bogwaters have been applied. 


The advantages of watering lands must, in a 
material degree, depend on the climate. It is ev- 
ident that the benefit to be derived from this process 
in Sweden for example, where the summers are short, 
must be greatly inferior to what it is in Lombardy 
where grass grows all the year; and much less in 
Perthshire, where grass ceases to grow for at least 
three, and often four months inthe year, than in Glou- 
cestershire or Ireland, where its growth is not inter- 
rupted above a month or six weeks, and sometimes not 


at all: most grasses vegetating in a temperature of 33 
or 34 degrees. Still, however, as the most luxuriant 
pastures are found on lands naturally watered, both in 
Sweden and Perthshire, it would appear worth while to 
imitate nature in cold as well as warm countries. Ac- 
cording to many writers on the subject, the benefits 
attending watering in England, are immense. In Da- 
vis’s Survey of Wiltshire, it is calculated that 2000 
acres of water meadow will, on a moderate estimate, 
produce in four or five years, 10,000 ‘ons of manure, 
and will keep in permanent fertility 400 acres per an- 
num of arable land. 

Watering poor land, especially if of a gravelly na- 
tures, is stated in The Code of Agriculture to be by 
far the easiest, cheapest, and most certain mode of im 
proving it. “ Land, when once improved by irriga- 
tion, is put in a state of perpetual fertility, without any 
occasion for manure, or trouble of weeding, or any 
other material expense. It becomes so productive, 
as to yield the largest bulk of hay, besides abundance 
of the very best support for ewes and lambs in the 
spring, and for cowes and other cattle in the autumn of 
every year. In favorable situations, it produces very 
early grass in the spring, when it is doubly valuable ; 
and, not only is the land thus rendered fertile, without 
having any occasion for manure, but it produces food 
for animals, which is converted into manure, to be 
used on other lands, thus augmenting, in a compound 
proportion, that great source of fertility.” W ere these 
advantages more generally known, or more fully ap- 
preciated, a large proportion of the kingdom might be- 
come like South Cerney, in Glouceste shire, where ev- 
ery spring, or rivulet, however insignificant, is made 
subservient to the purpose of Irrigation, fertilizing, in 
proportion to its size, ither i small quantity, or a large 
tract of land.—Ency. Agri. 


[The following article was written by a clergyman ot 
- adjoining State. We fully agree with him in the 
importance of the subject. Let the principle of go- 
vernment be clearly ascertained, and more than half 
of the whole work is accomplished. On mountiny 
a young horse for the first time, he does not yield 
until he finds it vain to struggle against superior skill 
and force; and wher he does give up, it is general- 


Principle of Govervment. 


Mr. Eprror.—I have rarely seen an article in your 
Repository, which interested me more, or that I deem- 
ed of more practical utility, than the one which ap- 
eared in you: April No. headed—“ Taming Wild and 
Vicious Horses.”—The subject is of an inspiring 
character, and the writer possesses a felicity of style 
rarely excelled. But I was disappointed to find, that 
the Author of that communication had made no ap- 
plication of his discovery to illustrate a general prin- 
ciple of great utility; and indeed, he seems not to 
have been conscious, that he had hit upon the true se- 
cret of government in ail cases wherein reason and 
virtue do not preside, viz. The exercise of superior 
physical power. His “ untamed cream” was overpow- 
ered, and so far deprived of his native privileges, that 
he preferred io surrender to his lords, to contending 
further to manifest detriment. I presume to say, there 
is nothing more efficient in depriving a wild horse of 
the power of hearing than of seeing, in the business of 
taming him. And it would be the same, if we were to 
deprive him of walking. What, think you, gave 
‘** Cream,” or some other one, the government in the 
drove from which he was taken? Superior power un- 
doubtedly, as it gives to the lion the sceptre of the for- 
est, and to the whale, perchance, the authority in the 
deep. This single principle is seen to determine the 
question of authority threugh all the grades of animat- 
ed nature, so far as government is assumed, and this is 
the principle, which determines the right of govern- 
ment to very great extent, among the untutored por- 
tions of our race. The truth of these things is so 
well attested, that I have been surprised,men have not 
taken a lesson from the exhibitions of nature to far 
greater extent than they seem to have done, in devising 
means for subduing the animal tribes, and in the gov- 
ernment of their children betore they have attained to 
an age, that will enable them to feel the force of rea- 
son, or to be dictated by correct moral principle. I 
im convinced from nearly twenty year’s observation 
and experience, that but few domesticated animals will 
ever refuse obedience to men, which have from an ear- 
ly period of their existence been made to feel the ex- 
ercise of Superior Physical Power; and I am equally 
confident, that infants at an early age, are proper sub- 
jects of this kind of discipline ; and that if it is earl ex 
ercised and judiciou.!y a ‘ministered, the child will nev- 
er contend fr the mastei y, orrequire the least severity 
in correction. If the parent, as soon as obstinate re - 
sistance is exhibited by the infant, will hold the child 
ii:mly until it has exhausted its own powers to no avail- 
jable purpose, it will soon learn the lesson, which na- 
}ture dictates to all other animals, submission to superi- 
or power, and the parent may spare his feelings and 
his rod in the government oi his family. The child 
will grow into years unconscious of the possibility of 
resistance to the parent’s authority, and finds by hap- 
py experience, that obedience secures its own rewerd. 
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This is not Aypothesis—it is knowledge derived from 


well attested experience. 

The writer of this article would further state for the 
benefit of those employed in school-teaching, that from 
the year 1803 to the fall of 1811, he was engaged in 
J h year ; 
that he taught in three different States, tovk upon him 
the 
primary school to the ir 


teaching school a considerable portion of + 


government of dilierent schvols from the smailest 
t of that order; and in 


the last of these years, from 18U8 tu near the close of 


1811, he had the charge of two tlourishiug academies, 
the last of which he instructed two years, .nd notwiih- 
standing he had a thousand n:mes on his list of pupils 
at the termination, he could recall but one instance ot 
correction adminisiered by hin with any other insiru- 
ment than the hand. This was in ihe cuse of a large 
scholar at the commencement of his career of instruc- 
ting before the advantages of manual correction were 
re lized. 


most numerousand difficult schools in the country, one 
especially, in Massachusetts, consisting of more than 
a hundred scholars, and had not been taught through 
for the term engaged by any t-acher tor fitteen 5 curs, 
yet he experieaced not the least difficulty in the gov- 
ernment of the school for two seasoas, nur had he 
make but one or two demonstrations of pAysical power 
at the comment of ithe first term, which amount- 
ed to no more than a mere nominal punishment. His 
method was, in case of a violation of rule by a large 
student, to give admonition in general terms, yet so 


men 


discriminating as that the delinquent should understand 
him to say—T'hou art the man! Ii we vilence was 
repeated, as it was in one or (WO ins.auces Dy those ol 
immoderate staiure,he went directly to the olfeuder, ind 


without uttering a syllable, put his hand upon lina, tov 
him, perhaps by both ears by a firm grasp, hela aim as 


in a vice, and looked him steadily in the eye,unti! every | 


drop of blood had apparently retired from the surface, 


and his whole frame was in a tremor trom tright and | 


shame. Then he was suddenly set at liberty, and by 
a point of the finger to his books before him, he was 
told to apply himself to his studies, and this was never 
repeated upon the same scholar. It was a certain re- 
medy for the evil. This experiment was made with 
the utmost success upon scholars who had in former 
vears received the severest castigations from teachers 
without success, and were finally expelled from the 
school by Committees. The reason fur these different 
results unquestionably, was, that in the one case the 
scholar felt the superior phy sical power to be inherent 


in his teacher; inthe other, he was not convinced of 


this fact, and if he smarted under the rod, he ascrib- 
ed it to adventitious circumstances, and refused to sur- 
render to a power which he believed to be intrinsical- 
ly inferior to his own. The same principle operates 
in children in regard to the government of parents, 
and is exhibited, as I have said, in all the world among 
the irrational tribes of animals. I shall now close this 
article by stating a fact which fell under my own vb- 
servation in the winter of 1812, in the family of a ven- 
erated clergyman in the State of Vermont, a fact 
which powerfully illustrates the principle, | have com- 
mented upon. 
the clergyman had become infested with Rats to an 
uncommon degree, and their number, experience, and 
rapacity, bid defiance to every effort of the venerable 
old gentleman to destroy them, They still rioted in 


He feels it his duty to state further, that it) 
fell to his lot in this time to take charge of suvine vt the 


Lo | 


At the time alluded to, the house of 





— ed 
| thei Asa dernier resort, the old gen- 
|tleman addressed his pupils, four in number, in the 
following manner, “ Young gentlemen, have you more 
sagacity than my rats? And aie vou willing to test 
your ingenuity and prowess in a combined effort to de- 
suoy them? I am foiled in all my attempts, and un- 
t stop is put to them, they will devour us !”— 
The challenge was accepted for more considerations 
than one, and various ex;edients were adopted, which 
proved successtul ia an uncommon degree, until the 
slain presented an amusing spectacle upon the drifts 
of suuw as seen from the windows of our study.— 
While the campaign was thus successfully maintained, 
the wile of the clergyman came into our study one se- 
verely cold day bringing with her a large basket of cot- 
ton found in a back chamber, and said, “ young gen- 
ilemen, here is the largest Rat in this cotton, which 
your eyes ever beheld.”—** Shut the door! Shut the 
was inimated reply, “ and we will have 
* ‘The room being made fast, 
consultation was had upon the use to which the priso- 
ner should be applied. It was finally resolved upon, 
that he should be taken alive, have a bell attached te 
him, and sent forth to travel to and fro, sounding the 
knell of those, who might stil! hive the temerity to 
nd fi A lerge thimble, a shingle 

1 clipper, and a small wire, were soon conver- 
ted into a b 


r depredations. 


' 
iess 


' ” l 
aivvu!l ! tne 


some sport with him! 


con lor the premises, 

nat! for 

land its appurienances, and now came 

the tug of war, the prisoner was harnessed. It was 

a serious atlair! Hi was ¢ vidently the Ps ince unong 
undaunted courage 

hed 


rh 


Rats, and of ; hor was he cast, un- 
met in thesend of one of our thumbs, 
passi the nail. He was, however, iiarness- 
ed, and seat forth to be a terror to evil doers, and he 


eCxXec 


eli LIS Teeth 


nz throu 


ted his trust with a vengeance, for he was so in- 
ensed with his degredation and his noisy trapping, 
that he flew at his comrais wherever he came across 
hem, as ‘(hough he would devour them, and his prog- 
ress was distinctly marked through the house by his 
bell, and the cry of his fellows, whom he assailed on 
his way. This continued for some hours, and then all 
was hushed, until the third day, when the well-known 
tinkling of the bell was again heard. It drew nearer 
jand became more distinct, until it seemed to proceed 
from the outside of the study door, and on opening the 
door, he looked upon us with the tameness of a cosset 
kitten, and seemed to desire a friendly acquaintance. 
The door being ‘eft ajar, he soon came in, passed un- 
der our chairs, around our feet, and picked the crumbs 
from the floor. A saucer of milk was brought in and 
set on the floor, at which he licked, and supped on the 
pearings of apples. Some tow was thrown on the floor 
for his bed; this he took into his mouth and carried 
into some wood, piled in a corner of the room, and 
thus became a pleasant inmate of the study, without 
showing the least symptom of discontent or alarm.— 
He was cognominated T'om, and as his history soon 
became known in the neighborhood, the children from 
the school in the vicinity, came to make his acquaint- 
ance, to whom they were uniformly introduced, until 
their curiosity and intrusions became burdensome, and 
we resolved on sending Tom forth again on new ad- 
ventures. Being expelled from the chamber, he went 
away, and was absent about two hours, and then retur- 
ned to the door, and was again received. He spent 
the night in his new lodgings, but was sent forth again 
on the foilowing day to return tousno more. Several 
| days subsequently to his leaving us, he ran out from a 
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The Eastern 

vood lady who first found him, was passing through the | where a full experiment has been made of the culture 
with her,| of silk ; and, according to the best authority, that is 


Ks 











=. - ---+——— — - a 
decayed hearth in another part of the house, as the | 
i 





room, and sought to renew his acquaintance 
i . . ” . . 
chanee of cer-| not the native soil and climate of the Morus rubra. 





but she left too abrunpily tor an inte! I 
emonies. Vs he same lady went to} From this circumstance the value of the two kinds 
draw a pail of wa in » woodshed, Tom appeared | may not have been so sufficiently tested as to warrant 
to her for the | uu the woud. H . eame | the conclusion that the Morus alba is entitled to a de- 
close toh nd ) ous of being noti cided preference. 
that she put her sive upoa his back, ' stroked him} Here 1 beg leave to introduce a passage from the 
several times, when they parted to behold each other | writingsof Edmund C. Genet Esq. of Albany; at 
no m Ti f: vhich can be substantiated bv | the same time I think myself justifiable in concluding 
any witnesses to this day, are ia proof of the pro «| that he, as well as many others, mistakes the Morus 
ion, that superior ph il force is the best means to| rubra for the Morus nigra. An objection may be 
establish the gov nent of man ever all irrational | raised to this idea from the well knowa fact that none 
animals, being eflic in taming and subduing the | but the Vigra is a native of Europe; but according 
most wild and feros : and I think, too, that Ll have | to Michaux, the Rubra has been pretty extensively 
hown tl wer, é liciously applied, is the | cultivated both in England and in France, so that my 
est Means Oo ve the hun family. where rea- | conclusion may still be correct. 
1} and goed moral principle cannot obtain. N.N. | “* There are several species of Mulberry trees cul- 
err ae | tivated for the feed of sik worm m but the Wiiite, Mo- 
rus alba, seems to be better calculated for the north- 
om VV n Tiller.] fern climate than the Nigra, inasmuch as it is not af- 
The fillowi ; sata a Sieg Mia es while the Nigra is more liable to freeze. 
ik aor “ E Id take in sot the Nigra are so much more rich 
ate steen te velbvoute te the seniborey tren end: clk larly in the southern regions, than the 
neon 1 reckoned in France that one hundred 
, leaves afford more nourishment than 


Art ae ' (roms si, rt . t 77 , ‘ : 
er. CONXANTIT, dn the Cultwation of Silk, and of the Alba, and that accordingly one 


tree is eq ial to three white ones of the 





ilbe 
Che vario vriters on riculture and ho ulture | same size. [his circumstance would be much to the 
extensively treated the zoological history of the! advantage of the southern states, and would enable 

6 of a . ' , 
ralena ! in n inio lei itu them with two thirds less trees and ground to raise the 


perience to determine ihe food most proper for this | same quantity of silk, superior also in quality ; the silk 


valuable insect. As nature has appropriated eve y pliant) being in proportion to the strength of the insect, and 





le inse¢ iS aj | 
lor the support f certain insecis, would it not ea .| the strength of the insect, in proportion to the food.’ 
rational ) ision to suppose that in a distrix of | If this should prove a well authenticated fact, (of 
co \ Y i Horns forn t mmSpicuoU ml fj wi ch I have little reason to d yubi,) why should we 
resis, that n ’ vas 1 a § seek fora foreign article as food for silk worms, to 
) then we of silk, than itro-| tie exclusion of our more pi yfitable indigenous plants? 
auc } ct and a cor peter Knowl of the} Having beeu for a number of years inore or less in 
process. And yet w i told that we musi wait a! the habit of cula tims ilk upon a small scaie, my 
juinber of years until we can propagate the Morus} mind in the mean time has been somewhat occupied in 
ilba the onl prope food | suk \ i. In th relation to the food most proper fol silk worms. In 
nean time it is a fact that cannot be contradicted, thai the first part of my little career [ had nothing but the 
silk of a sup rior qu ity h é : made tor nearly | common red Mulberry to feed wil, ind understand- 
twenty years in Warren county, Ohio, from the Morus| ing from common report that the white was much su- 
Witit tture has b tifully scattered through- | perior, I | iened to pro¢ ire some of the latter. For 
out our forests. several years past we have been ithe practice of feed- 
Michaux, in his North American Sylva, limits the | ing some worms with each kind, without noticing any 
rti n | ndary of th Morus rubra to lake Cham-! percevtible difference in the silk. kor two or three 
i d the Connecticut river, und observes that in} seasons past I have paid more attention to the silk that 
iv of the Atlantic Sta it is fess common than ; ; been made, and found some reasons to induce me 
y oth uls of trees which ldoyr cor ite the » be! bat the native Mulbe rry was bette: adapted 
ss of the forests; and. s that has found i: | to the culture of silk, especially in this region, than anv 
Osi t Jiiiv, Kentucky, and Tennessee, on} exotic yet proved. Lisi se I det ruined to prove 
the banks he \ , nd Missouri, whic} | the two kinds more eflectually thaa I had hitherto 
ittribut »some | re to ile climate, priu-; done; accordingly nearly an equal num r of worms 
cipally @ superior fert of i Wad vere set apart for the different kinds of 1, and each 
of 1 I n Moru ord, es the fh had the same cere and attention bes‘owed on them.— 
‘ s | , With a rough leaf, and! The cocoons made from ‘he red weie something less 
lto the nourisiment of the silk | in size, and ppeared to be more compact and firm, but 
N - itm iol neral! own that the Mo- | no perce ptible diflerence was noticed in the length of 
t ! yo 0 Ametica,| the fibre, but the reeling was evidently attended with 
7 g mul- | less difficulty. The cocoons from the white were some- 
rope, W i Mort ) 4 white] w larger, but not so firmly put together, and from 
pted to the cular vorm. r often breakiny betore the reel, the conclusion was 
! o be I ec, Al Oo whi ! s been} formed that the fibres were not of the same strength 
rre < the red. which was found to ree i much better. Not 
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wishing to depend altogether on my own judgement, | gin to make a hot bed to raise a few early strawberries ; 
in a case so intimately connected with the welfare ot| those which are planted now in a hot bed will produce 
society, [ have sent for your examination, and that of| fruit fit to gather in March or April. 

, z a eae A. aleall hel . ram " 
your friends, three sk of each kind, and shall be About the middle or end of this month, provide for 


much pleased WA your Opinion in — | that purpose as much new horse dung as will make a 
nil fs ne i } »nfistahia | , . 
As fam fond ve taedger we the irrefutable} }o¢ bed about four feet hich, for one or more three 
argument of experience, t shal! notice the success of livht . 
. ; ‘ , ; | Uisthi a 
vey r Frig ¢ in th ni tio ' le ' . . 
some of my } in culu ion of this \ ! e | Let th ine be thrown in a he », and let it lie 
tommouaity. In t verr i , sone vl y thou { oi ten days; in that time it will be in eood 
we brought from the Kast to Union Village, sii ae ‘fe te tat 
which time the worms hat een an ly j ere in thi P bef. made ih a 
‘ as ind fed ae f , oat ’ 
at inat piace, ane ed principally from 1 rea Mul-/ d iy : KO , 1d olasses 
berry, having none vi unt ! t tive or ! ‘ , ul } fruit! c the se 
Years aro. A considerable q yuiy ol excelk 
: , , i ' 
ine silk has been made in the ume, and that not n { Pp ious to this, there should be a proper quan- 
° ; : ‘gly 
> “WSe 7 : sold from &7 to &8 pet . :' ; 
for home use, ha 1 SO rom t pe! . , rry-plaunts petted, ready te place on the 
About the vear 1817, sixty yards of siik were wor Bs osdll 
for handkerchiefs. And in 1821, one hundi a rT ’ - 14! ee eS 
. ‘ } - : } Tr j and | aT e ; ne, bow »~—P pul li ( ! *not bed, 
twen yards were wove, ! c ant ali ct mm, : 
" ° ' ! . ul i ol yy mo lrauines, i ire i t gn, 
wh i » de exc } van \ is. son mt 
-1 P 1° Ad y 3 ithe i ‘ i , (0 protect if 
has b nf if, and son CxrApei entS INade lil Fel itty . . : A 
to tl . ft 2. - * “s : a ot vom wet ‘ aw up t peat sooner; lL when the 
Othe Kind Of food mo proper, and tie Conciusion ' lig lew fake 
ae | a t nl | 1 violent i 3 OVC! ty tiereimn cl * soine ary ugnt 
Vas pretty nerall St ed a nat place, that the hau- "a | : 
. , : , 7 7 earth, or some \ te tanner’s bark O1 a ¢ ved bar} 
tive plant will produc e best silk. - os ¢ ise ‘ge : 
' , ! | red, four or ive inches thick 5 then ing in tne plants 
In the southern part of Kentucky, at Jasper Springs, , : ; pam 
iM } ; } : . id plunge tie pots Into the earth or tan, up to the 
wk bas been made for sever yea from the ind } . j } re up al ith 
> > } Pins, and Ci veneer as Cahn 9 Ming Pp aiso ai c 
nous Mulberry. In 1826,as nple oi this suk was ; ; ‘ 
; al : mitersuces beiween wi h, @&c. 
sent on to John S. Skinner, then editor of the Amert- Wi) t the ; “rrr TF 
. ' , backs" ? len aul > ts are plan A t > glasses, 
can Farmer, which after being fairly tested by the cit- ‘ a & ; ‘3 hed 
’ . 1 and ne ) 1m Cluse till tue Ss arises in the Jeu, 


izens of Baltimore, was declarea to be ot as iperiol 
1; = > 1 — i — . > ! 

quality. But here again a mistake was committed 

1 


sury to raise them a litde behind, 


‘ | + 
to let the steam pass Ou, 





; - 
that worthy patron of agriculture, by saying th i , 4 
: yt Poiag pe When the plants begin to push, let them have ait 
silk was made from the Nigra instead of the J/ . : ‘ 
at all opportunities, when the weather is favorable ; 
rubra. oe 1 ry = i -* 
, i , ior if kept too close, they will draw up weak, and no 
In conclusion, I shall venture to say ; that where-| ae” 
"me a as , , , | blossom well, and ihe lossoms would drop ofi, with- 
ever the indigenous Mulberry is fouud in abundance, ‘-" os = 
; ; yut beine succes iby iu you should f equcntly 
that is naturally a silk country; and as every wise ma - ae 
' . “a } : } reiresn wiin i little Ww er, i COVE ie lasses every 
wil waprove ccoruing to natural advanta S plat . “4 1 _ 
- Sg % ) } guilt Wilh mats, ana suppo i} ol te i i 
in his hands, so I conclude that every fami! posses ’ \ 
: ? ; , ‘ | lintmngs of hot dt 4 
of that feresight which is the parent of economy, will I A ‘ toa) nine neil 
; ; i ‘ nD t 
immediately commence the cul:ure of silk, at least on : pes” 
- : : ut of 1 naturel grou { yf earth, ius 
30 large a scale as to furnish sewing silk tor home use. : , Daal 
. ’ , ' prevented DV too harda. . i } ed 11m 
None need wait for the white Mulberry to grow where |! ~, : ; ' ve ee * 
' , ve ° int earth of tl i Wi po 
there is plenty of the red. One thing however is 
; : il ) ! | 
1 ° ° 1 i ' aye 9 ¥ i ’ 
worth noticing > In cohectin you icay , li vou cut ' . 
: ; - . eithn m Cor ,<Ge 3 not i 5 il 
off branches, make use of eitix saw or sharp hatch- ner 
. s . al ' ) ht if i 
et, and irim your trees $0 as tv impr > Falher tan ihe oi rr O 1D e the 
spoil them. If any should con de to j it Mulber- I -~. 
t 7 % } clo ‘ } i i they ) 
ry trees of any kind, my counsel would be, to plan 
: et . ' j , ‘ p! Cet itil iO an 
hedge > inst i ot i jlards, as one acre pla ed oan 
: , | 
tn way will produce ino iin double th qual 1 : et 
ol leaves. ( Al I 
The sp Ci nen Ol ik Whicn iccompan! i \ oo" — > 
° 1 
foing commun onli " rv red ec wT cl 
( alvin, were botii of exce tqu Ve ‘pon « l 
itiny them to a num yy ‘ | l to. ju , 
of them, we fou " i st Ses ! ar? t " ' 
made from th vyuite Viulberry > pref ed : : , 
possessed the great { t oth F, hOWeVel ’ yy ; i yuo 
in some cases preierred s being stronger and more ment a rank as Mr. \ enti 
, reele ‘he 1 ne s slioh ‘ vey ) , . Vy 
neatly reeled. ‘The diticren zhi between them, | ta!con on the subje athe: tei Mr. \ 
} | ' ; - #) . , 
but we should, upon the whole, prefer the white Mul- | after quoting sever] sentence « 0 
berry.—Ed. Tiller. Patriotic Lady of N. Jersey, “the above sentes 
t I } fa “a t. 


the facility with which those not sufficiently acy 
. ; 
led with the nature and extent of the subject on whte 


Ant. CCXXXIV.—Forcing early Srawberries. | they write, are led into the most ridicilous errors? 
that applies to himself, 


The latter end of January is the proper time to be- | this is pres isely the language 
i 
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and I will add in his own strain, “*should the Horti- | 
cultural practice of the ‘Practica, HorticucturRisT’ 
be in accordance with the absurd ideas expressed in” 
his ‘‘ writings, it is no wonder to hear’ him express 
himself in such glaring ignorance. He further remarks 
‘he has also been in the habit of examining the fruit 
in various orchards in the vicinity, as well as within 
the limits of the city, for many years past, and yet 
has never been able to discover the curculiv in any kind 
of fruit, until after it had fallen, and laid sometime 
on the ground, while the larva of the Peach worm 
has been found in almost every fruit on its first fall-| 





P. S.—I did not actually write this for publication, yet 
if not disagreeable to you to insert it in the Reposito- 
ry, [have no objections. Itmay possibly cause some 
to enquire for themselves. . B. G. 





Arr. CCXXXVI.—Sun Flower Oil. 
We recur to this subject again for the purpose of 


answering the numerous enquiries of our correspond- 
ents relative to the culture of the sun flower, the quan- 


ity and quatity of the oil expressed, its uses and val- 


ing to the ground.” Now heve again Mr. W. has mis- | ye, The cultivation of the sun-flower differs in no 


taken the larvz of tlie curculio for the peach worm, | 
which shows his boasted * habit of examining” tc be 
without foundation, for it certainly requires but sligh 
observation to detect the curculio in the very act o 
making the semicircular incission on the fruit, and de- 
positing iis egg, where it will ina very short tine, 
(without the assistance of the Peach worm,) cause the | 
fruit to fall from the tree. It is unnecessary to dwel 
on his ** Prediction that for one fruit falling prema- 
turely by the curculio, ninety-nine will be found to 
contain the visible, active, and lively larve of the 
Peachworm.” This requires nothing more than to be 
reversed. 


I was in expectation of soon hearing of an antidote 
to the destruction of the curculio from the w:llingens 
of the Penn. Hort. Socy. to render its aid; and wis 
somewhat curious to know why ihe N. Y. Hort. Sox 
thoucht it improper to assent to the awardin premi- 
um for the extermination of the evil. I am, however 


now no more astonished at the views of the committes 
appointed by the socieiy, since I discover: the igno- 
rance of one ol its most pronune n members ts thie 
cause. 

M . W. will probably wish to know who it is tha 
ths ares dissent from his superior judgement. Tel! 
him itis an insignificant lover of horticuliure, who can 
not boast of bis tay ‘the management of vari 
orchards of from five to fifty miles from the city ;” 
but merely a few choice frui “trees plante d about the 
house, and the fruit of which, (excepting » Washing- 
ton Plum planted close to the house do ”,) is annualls 
destroyed by the curculio, without any exceptions 
worth mentioning. 


[ hope some person bett qualified than myself will 
undertake to plead the cause against the curculio, for 
verily they deserve to have all our united force direct- 
ed against them, notwithstanding what Mr. Wilson may 
say to the contrary. 

I should not have noticed this article had it origin- 
ated from the stool of any less distinguished individual, 
but comins as nt does, from M:. W. it is likely to caus 
much injury by detering superficial observers frora in- 
vestigating the true cause of the premature falling of 
stone fruit, thinking that » man who can “ sen! five 
hundred dollars worth of cherries in one season, fror 
one orchard to the city,” will be well qualified to in- 
struct his fellow citizenson the culture and prese:va- 
tion of fruit. A few words more, and I have done.— 
I would merely say, let every one next season convince 
himself, by examining his Plum, Apricot, and Necta- 
rine trees, morning, noon, and evening, and each one 
may easily satisfy himself, whether it is the peach worm 
@r the curenlio, that causes the injury complained of. 


respects from that of corn, and the soil adapted to the 
latter is proper for the former. The sun-flower thrives 


io all our various climates. Under proper cultivation 
ind with a medium soil, it yields from 60 to 70 bushels 
io the acre. The machinery for crushing and express- 
ing, will cost about $300. One bushel of the seed 
will yield 3 quarts ef cold, and one of hot pressed oil. 
The uses to which this oil is adapted are various. 
It is equal to olive oil for table use, and superior in 
many important respects to sperm for lamps, while for 
paints and machinery it is weli adapted to supersede 
the oils now used inthem. For burning in lamps, the 
sun-flower oil possesses one advantage, which has been 
an object of deep solicitude ever since sperm oil 


came into use—it has no perceptible smell; hence sick 


persons and others to wi m the smell of sperm oil in 
lamps is so offensive, can use the sun-flower oil with 
perfect freedom. Its advantages im this respect, have 
been fully tested in Philadelphia, where it is recom- 
mended by some eminent physicians, and in constant 
use by their patients. It has «nother important ad- 
ventige over sperm oil—it affords about one third 
more lisht, that is, sun-flower will last one third long- 
han speim, bo: while burning affording the same 
quantity of light. As to a market for the seed and the 
price, a. present there is none of either. At present 
M.. Barnitz, the intilligent inventor of the new pro- 
cess of crushing and expressing the seed, recommends 
the producer to crush the seed and express his own 
ol. ‘There is no doubt but oil mills will soon be estab- 
lished, at which the seed may be sold, for this oil is too 
important an addition to our resources to be lost.— 
Charles A. Barnitz, of York, Pa. will give any infor- 
mation that may be required.—Amer. Farmer. 


Arr. CCXXXVII.—Sheep Husbandry—Deterio- 
ration of Wool by High F'ceding—Shearing 
Lambs. 

Sin—I have somewhere met with the remark, that 
all useful discoveries in agriculture should be consider- 
ed common stock; and the selfish principle which 
would lead us to keep such discoveries for our own in- 
dividual use, ought never to find a place in the bosom 
of the farmer. 

Acting on this principle, I wish to communicate 
through your journal, some experiments on the inter- 
esting subject of Sheep Husbandry, than which no 
branch of agriculture is of more importance either as it 
regards the interests of the Farmer, or ina national 
point of view, 

I shall in the first place notice some facts respect- 





J. B. G. 





ing the texture of wool. About 6 years ago, I placed 
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a flock of sheep on one of my farms under the care of 
a Scotchman, whom I considered one of the best shep- 
herds in this seetion of country. Besides being ex-! 
tremely careful, he was a very high feeder. At the 
time he took charge of these sheep, they were about an 
average of my whole flock. A large portionof them 
were perfeciiy unmixed with common biood. At pres- 
ent they are a full eighth coarser than those on my oth- 
er farms, that have not been so highly fed. They 
have increased somewhat in size, and I think not less 
than 25 per cent in weight of fleece. The flocks on 
my other farms remain about stationary as to weight of 
carcase and fleece ; but by strict attention to the selec- 
tion of the best prime bucks, we have been enable: to 
make great improvement in the texture of the wool. 
I find that with all our care in the choice of rams, we 
are barely able to prevent deterioration in the quility 
of the wool of the Scotchman’s flock. The result of 
my experiments proves that a flock of full blooded me- 
rinos, under high keeping, and breeding indiscrimi- 
nately from the produce, may be reduced to three 
quarters grade in six or eight years. I am not sure, 
however, that considering the increased quantity of 
wool and mutton they would be less profitable. 


I have an additional inducement to give publicity to 
my experience, respecting the shearing of lambs, as on 
a former occasion, I ed what [ now believe to 
be an erroneous opiion on this matier. Ina letter, 
addressed to John Hare Powel. Esq. which was pub- 
Pennsylvania 


»i I mistake not, in your 


, 
voca 


2 ate 


lished among the proceed 


Acriculiural Society, anda 


paper, I condemued the practi of shearing lambs 

Additional experience has entirely changed my opin-| 
ion. About four years ago, [had my lambs shorn oa! 
one farm. I found they stood the winter better, came 


on to grass in fine order, and with less loss than those | 
on my other farms. Since that time I have continued | 


the practice, end wiih untiorin success. I believe the 


great advaniage is derived from the destruction 
tick. If a lamb is close ly ind smo ythly shorn, about} 
the last of June or first of July, ve y tew ol these de- 


structive and troublesome vermin will be found on 11 
the next spring, unless they are communicated from oth- 
er sheep. 

The present flattering prospects which are held out 
to most growers, will no doubt induce many to embark 
in the business without experience. Should this be 
the case, I shall be amply compensated for my trouble. 

It is high time our country should cease to be de- 
pendant on Europe either for wool or cloths. 

It is not less absurd for the United States to mmpert 
this day than it 





wool, except the very coarsest kind, at 
would be to import cotton. —N. £. £' 
Yours truly, ALEXANDSR Regen. 





Arr. CCXXXVIIL—The Cow. 


bh AS 


Any person who once seen a very fine cow, 
must always know when he sees an inferior one ; for 
nothing in external appearance can be more dissimu- 
lar. The elegance of form, and superior condition of 
the one, are evidences of the most useful qualities.— 
It is, however, important to remark, that a cow which 
is always in fine order as to flesh, is seldom the best 


milker; and hence we frequently find thin cows, 





which, to an indifferent judge, would seem inferior an- | 


imals, giving the greatest quantity of milk: where an- 
imals of this description bear the distinctive marks ef 
good breeding, these are undoubtedly the most valua- 
ble for dairies ; for with them the propensity is to con- 
vert their food into milk, rather than into meat. Such 
cows are invaluable for breeders, and should be selec- 
ted as the basis upon which to found all future im- 
provements. It has been thought that these two great 
properties of yielding milk, and takiag on flesh, could 
be united ia the same anime! ; but that a cow giving 
the greatest quantity of milk, should have a propensi- 
ty to fatten quickly, is hardly to be expected ; for the 
food she takes cannot fatten her whilst she is render- 
ing it in the form of milk. Whea a cow is dried up, 
undoubtedly she will go to flesh, if proper food is given 
her, and this is all that can be expected of her, and 
indeed, is all that is wanted. 

A first rate dairy cow, of proper properties, is deep 
bodied, straight backed, the tail begining to fall from 
the line of the back, of a light tapering form, the hips 
wide, a large fair udder, with the teats conveniently 
apart, the head rather long and symmetrical, the fore- 
head broad and smooth, having a bright dark eye, and 
a pleasant countenance, the horns short and light, of a 
fine polished surface, the ears large and transparent, 
the neck graceful and clean skinned, the hide of a soft 
flexible texture, and the legs fine boned and neatly 
turned. A cow uniting these points, 1s worthy of all 
the care a farmer can bestow upon her: aud '* she is 
comfortably stabied during the winter, and fed with 
plenty of roots, and good hay, will yield an ample 
mess of rich milk throughout the whole winter ; which 
hough inferior in quantity, is little inferior in value to 
a me iven in the summer; for as the last pint 
drawn from a cow in summer, contains as much cream 
as the first eight, so the concentrated winter’s mess of 
a well kepi cow is nearly as rich as the overflowing pail 
of the summer. A mess of milk is not valuable so much 


gs 


of the | for its qu intity as tO measure, as ior the quantity of 


cream it contains ; in this animals differ very much, and 


| their respective value for the dairy depends upon this 


difference, which may be ascertained by the following 
ingenious method: Take a small glass tumbler, to- 
wards the top of which mark ina well defined manner 
the space of an inch, with ten lines at regular distan- 
ces; when the cow is milked, and the milk gently stir- 
red in the pail, to mix the first and last drawn; dip the 
glass in, and fill it exacily to the top of the inch; set 
it in a proper place to cream, and when it has stood 
long enough, examine how many decimal parts of the 

we covered wihcream. In this manner the milk 


neh i 
each cow can be compared, and the stock selected 
ordingly. On dairy farms the arrangements should 
be so made, as to have the cows keep coming in from 
the end of February to the end of April; by this 
means, a heifer or two would always be ready to help 
the young lambs; the supernumerary calves would get 
fatted for market, and the holding stock be got off from 
the new milk against a flush of grass, when the prop- 
r season for cheese mi king commences ; the earlier 
the better, as it gives more time to dry them and turn 
them off to beef. It is very unprofitable to have cows 
which dry up two or three months before they calve ; 
such animals ought to be beefed and turned off as soon 
as possible. A prime milch cow, if well kept, will 
give milk within a few days of her calving; the mo- 
ment, however, any springing of bag takes place, milk- 
ing should cease, Judging from my own experience, 
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I should say that in this climate, not above one cow in| Arr. CCX XX1X.—Education of a Young Farmer. 
a hundred has any difficulty in calving; but as it may| Letters from the Evrror,toa Lady of New-Jersey. 
sometimes occur to the most valuable part of the stock; [Concluded from page 19.] 
I shall place atthe end of this essay an extract froma! Jy my last I promised some remarks on the benefits 
very usefal work, which should be in every farmer's! resulting from an acquaintance with animated nature, 
possession, containing directions how to proceed upon’ particularly that portion more intimately connected 
emergencies of that kind. . |with the pursuits of the farmer. But as the general 
When a cow is abcut to calve, she should be pu !- effects on the mind and habits are so similar to those 
to a small room by herseit, and carefully observed, tuat| p,oduced by the study of the vegetable kingdom, I 
assistance may be given to her if she stands in need of) snail varely touch upon the subject, and then hasten to 
it; the after-birth, also, should be ne. sy ee record my concluding thoughts. 
soon as it fails, as some cows will eat it: / . ; Jiise ; 
— ee Se +3 : Being of a higher order of existences, and having 
short time after the culf has been well licked, moderate | ; eg 
: , «| Wants and enjoymeats not unlike our own, animals ex- 
lukewarm water may be given to her, and a mash of| : ei . 
, : ; cite within Us any More and much stronger emotions 
bran once or twice a day; particular care should be| )_ . Fs : %, 
AS peared | th un plants. We love a favorite horse, feel attached 
taken to house her comfortably at nights, and to draw| wer yer et: : ; 
: jto a fauhtul dog, delighted with the trisks of the lamb, 
off morning and evening, the milk which the calf is} - , he - ? 
. eon . und charmed with the music of birds—revengetu! to- 
not able to suck; the calf, however, should be permit- , yah gY : 
: : \ aes Te ee : wards ap obstinate and mischievous hog, disgusted at 
ted to suck at its pleasure, before this is done, as na- # 3 
. . a jan ugly worm, and terrified at ihe sight of a venomous 
ture seems to have prepared these beastiings or yellow} = 3 
; ‘ reptile, or at the howlings of the ravenous beasts of 
milk, to accommodate the weaker digestion of the} mm) ; 
. ate jthe forest. The sensations of domestic animals being 
young calf; as soon as the milk at the end of the iew! ..  ., 5 
5 : a Similar to our own, U.eir enjoyments are dependent on 
days, comes away freely, and of its natural color and} ? 
; ‘ ’ ' corresponding circumstances. Suitable nourishing 
quality, the cow may be permitted to return to her or-| ~ ; ; 
ae. food, protection from the exiremes of heat and cold, 
dinary habits. rez , 
> ‘ . : . . | cleanliness, pure air, and undisturbed and regular re- 
Chere is a curious fact connected with cows, which : , Aes 
‘ : - yose, are all essential to their health, comfort, growth 
, , 
all farmers should be acquainted with, or they may be|" | | | A AL 
wher pedegers gener eer eddie re aiuen and b« auty: re want or tne opposites of these are 
- Ae ee TRIE ie ; h om atiended with defect of developement, disease, ema- 
a cow has two calves, male and female, the heifer is,|. t f ie , ; 
: . ‘ “a sdakebier jciation of frame, with a diminutive afd sickly proge- 
with very few exceptions, barren, and incapable of | rm Bei f 

. ; See Bo see Pee lina . {ny. ‘Thus congenial! in physical properties, the young 

producing young ; animals of this kind are called free |." H sty . / 
f men 24 ean of dict . {farmer cannot but sympathise in the enjoyments and 
martins. There are two methods of distinguishing +e eR ‘ 
: sew s6 _,.. | Suilerings of those sensitive beings dependent on his 
the age of cows and oxen, by their teeth and horns.| " ieee ae ; . : 
amd a : ‘gute <" |provident care. ‘To diminish their pains, and to in- 
At two years they begin to shed their calf teeth, and|* | a a . 
hes Pili orcpnly rat crease their pleasures, he must study their habits, un- 
get two new front ones that year, and each of the three ermeeter Neer . , 
> 3 oe ' ad “3 derstand their wishes, and become acquainted with 
succeeding ones; the sixth year all the teeth are sized Copenh 4 . ; 
ree ~“? ._.| their bodily organization. To accomplish this I would 
and they are said to be ful! mouthed. At the third , “s5 , A 
- er “ef . é . Pg jreccommend freq ent observation, a careful inspection 
spring, a ring is defined at the bottom of the horns ; ; 
oe : oe when passing through the hands of the butcher, and 
this ring, therefore, counting for three years, and the Ch, . ‘ 

e : : ; an attentive perusal of books on the natural history and 
others for one yea: each, will give the true age of the . . , . ; 
sinienel . . : anatomy of animals. The preservation of the skele- 
« . 2 e } . ° 

~~ ae : , {ton of a calf or other domestic animals that have died 
s 
Nothing is more essential to preserve the valuable : 

: : 1 eye ; would be highly proper, and tend much to expedite 
properties of good milch cows, than regularity in ev-; hi dtsdieltaD dail 

. by ‘anatomics Studies. 
ery thing that concerns them; a prime milch cow ; , 
should be milked three times a day, and always at the { 

. ah - ~ ’ + tine > ae TMhic Riene 4 

same hour, stripping her faithfully to the lasi drop that | ‘ ntomology or history of insects. This subject is of 

. ‘ 2 ; 7 ad 9 ; } et. ‘oo , » > . , ; »at 

will come freely away. Careless servants when not | creasing importance, Inde pe ndent of the interest- 
looked after, will sometimes leave a quart or more in|'™g ature of the study, the destruction produced by 
the udder ; thinking perhaps it is of no consequence ; j}them to our most delicious fruits and staple produc- 
but this, as has been befure observed, is the richest| ons, calls for the aid of every one who rears plants, 
id |r sows seeds, to investigate their origin, habits, and 








An interesting branch of animated nature is that of 


part of ihe milk, and is laying the foundation for bad] , . . . 
babits; for where the bag is not thoroughly drawn, its | “@"sformations. From the comparative little prog- 
powers of secretion will be in some measure checked, | "58 Made In the study of entomology, we are unable 
and a habit gradually formed of giving less milk than|t@ make any well directed efforts for the destruction of 
It behoves the master, therefore, oc asion- | those that are injurious, and for the protection of those 
that are beneficial tous. Let every young farmer 
give publicity to the facts he may learn from repeated 
|experiments and frequent observation, and we are well 
| persuaded, that the succeeding generation will be in 


before. 
ally to try his cows himself after milking ; a little un-| 
expected vigilance of this kind, may have the effect 
of retaining servants in their duty, who otherwise 
would evade it. ! 

The favorite varieties in England, are the Devon-| PSS¢ssion of knowledge and means, that will render 
| their annoyance inreality, but ,,aslight counterbalance 


shire, the Herefordshire and Sussex, the Holderness, ; , cou 
the Bakewell or improved Lancashire, the Alderney, | © the blessings we derive from our fertile soil and 
the Highland or Kyloe, and the Galloway, which is | healthful climate.” The doctrine (page 119) that the 
hornless, together with the Yorkshire polled cattle, |te@t injury we sustain from insects Is “inseparably 
connected with, and a necessary concomitant of,” these 
‘blessings, belongs to an age very anterior to this. Ik 
is a truth which the progress of civilization fully attests, 
jthat man is destined to monopolize the * bounties of 


— Board of Agriculture. 

Remarks. The work referred to as containing di- 
rections is,‘ Every man his own Cattie Docior.’ By 
Francis Cates. 
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creation.” Every living thing that detracts from his!to every young farmer, to forma few acquaintances 
enjoyments has fled, and will continue to flee his pres- | in different sections of our country, with whom he could 
ence, and disappear before his annihilating power. carry on agiiculteral correspondence. This, together 
The subject with which I would conclude my re-| with an occasional communication to an agricultural 
marks, and which I deem of great importance to a} paper, he should by no means neglect, if he is desiroas 
young farmer, is the visiting and inspection of farmsj of his own improvement, and has any regard to the 
and horticultural establishmenis, as often and through- | public weal. 
out as extensive a section of country, as his circum- Thus, madam, I have come to a close of a number 
stances for travelling will permit. Indeed, I know of| of letters, which have been very different from what I 
no method better calculated to awaken enterprise, and | intended them to be, both in kind and merit. 


to promoie that circumspection and foresight, which Very Respectfully. 
lead to a course of management designed to produce 
the greatest good in the result, This course does not a 


lead him to be captivated with every thing new, and 
to adopt every innovation on old established customs ; | Art. CCXL.—Present State of Agriculture in 
but, on the contrary, tends to guard him against vision- Mezico. 

ary schemes, to call to mind instances of failures which The Climate of this extensive and recently revolu- 
he has seen in his visits, and to bring his own peculiar | tionized country is singularly diversified, between the 
circumstances into view respecting either the rejection | tropical seasons and rains, and the temperature of the 
or adoption of a recommended plan. _ It is with indi- | southern and even middle countries of Europe. The 
viduals as with nations, intercourse promotes the arts,| maritime districts of Mexico are hot and unhealthy, 
and advances civilization. Those countries and those |so as to occasion much perspiration even in January ; 
sections of a country, where prejudices, and self-com- | the inland mountains, on the other hand, present snow 
placency interdict the introduction of any changes, | and ice in dog-days. In other inland provinces, how- 
more frequently deterierate than remain stationary.— | ever, the climate is mild and benign, with some snow 
It may be considered as an uncontroverted maxim,| of short duration in winter; but no artificial warmth 
that mankind will never arrive to the acme of improve- | is necessary, and animals sleep all the year under the 
ment—a point beyond which it is not possible for}open sky. From April to September there are plen- 
man to go—the Thule of all human efforts. The | tiful rains, generally after noon; hail storms are not 
same is true with regard to every avocation. Agricul-} unknown; thunder is frequent ; and earthquakes and 
ture will never reach that state, in which there can be | volcanoes occasionally occur. The climate of the ca- 
no variation and no change for the better. Let every | pital, in lat. 19 25, differs much from that of the parts 
young farmer, then, banish the idea that either he or}of Asia and Africa under the same parallel; which 
any ia his neighborhood, can derive no benefit from | difference seems to arise chiefly from the superior 
reading or travelling. The benefits are not confined | height of the ground. Humboldt found, that the vale 
of Mexico is about 6960 feet above the level of the 
sea, and that even the inland plains are generally as 
high as Mount Vesuvius, or about 3600 feet. This su- 





tothe more important concerns of farming, such as 
the selection and managemeat of stock, the collection 


and application of manure, the choice and propagation 
of fruit trees, the kinds and culture of grain, the alter-} perior elevation tempers the climate with a greater de- 
nate periods and succession of crops, but extend to a} gree of cold; upon the whole, therefore, it canaot be 
thousand particulars that either diminish care and vex- | regarded as unhealthy. 

ation, or add directly to our profits, comfort, and grat- | The surface of the country is diversified by grand 
ification. The views are enlarged, the manners vet s of mountains, numerous volcanoes, some of 
proved, and the qualifications for taking 2 part in, and| which are covered with perpetual snow, cataracts wor- 
giving a proper direction to public affairs, are increas- | thy of the pencil of Rosa, delicious vales, fertile plains, 
ed. In addition to an occasional visit to the market] picturesque lakes and rivers, romantic cities and vila- 
gardens, nurseries, and botanical collections in the vi-| ges, and an union of the trees and vegetables of Eu- 
cinity of our large cities, agricultural fairs and_horti- rope and America. "1 

cultural exhibitions should be atiended as often as con- The soil is often deep clay, surprisingly fertile and 
venience and home engagements will permit. We do|requiring no manure except irrigation. In some pla- 
not know of a more praisworthy indulgence, as a re- ces it is boggy or composed of a soft black earth, and 
laxation from summer labors, for a young farmer, in|there are barren sands and stonny soils inthe eleva- 


this section of the country, for insiance, than to iake | ted regions. 


a ** steamer,” inhale the breezes of the Highlands, and Of the Agriculture of Mexico some account is giv. 
visit the thriving city of Albany. Here, besides many | en by the abbe Clavigero and the barron de Humboldt. 
excellent private gardens, he will find the farm and| According to the first author, agriculture was from time 
nurseries of Messrs. Buel and Wilson to prese it nu-| immemorial exercised by the M ’Xicans, and almost all 
merous objects highly worthy of attention and inves-|the people of Anahuac. The Toltecan nation em- 
tigation. The practical, the retical, and scientific | ployed themselves diligently in it, and taught it to the 
knowledge of rural afiairs combined in these two gen- | Thechemecan hunters. With respect to the Mexicans 
tlemen, and the genera! intelligence and urbanity of; we know that during the whole of their perecrina. 
the former, carnot fail of making the young traveller’s | ion, from their native country Atzlan, unto the lake 
visit both profitable and agreeable to him, In addi-| where they founded Mexico, they cultivated the earth 
tion to the useful infermation he may acquire, he will lin all those places where they made any considerable 
not fail to take home a few cuttings or plants of choice | stop, and lived upon the produce of their labor. When 
fruit, whose growth he will watch with almost parental they were brought under subjection to the Colhuan 
solicitude. {and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the misera- 


In connection with this subject, I would recommend | ble little islands on the lake, they ceased for some 
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years to cultivate the land, because they had none, world, and that there never has been a nation equal in 


until necessity and industry together, taught them to 
form moveable fields and gardens, which floated on 
the waters of the lake. 

They irrigated their fields with the water of rivers 
and small torrents which came from the mountains, 
raising dams to collect them, and forming canals to! 
conduct them. Lands which were high, or on ihe de- 
clivity, were not sown every year, but allowed to lie 
fallow unti! they were over-;un with bushes, which 
they burned, to repair by tieir ashes the salt which 
rains had washed away. They surrounded their fields 
with stone enclosures, or hedges made of the penguin, 
which make an excellent fence ; aud in the month 
Pangnetz*liztli, which begen on the third of Decem- 
ber, they were repaired if necessary. 

In sowing of maize, the method they observed, and 
which they still practice in some places, is this: the 
sower makes a small nole in the earth with a stick, or 
drill probably, the point of which is hardened by fire ; 
into this hole he drops one or ‘wo grains of maize fio 
a basket which hings from his shoulder and covers! 
them with a little earth by weans of hus foot; he then 
passes forward to a certain distance, which is greater 
or less according to th quality of the soil, opens an-| 
other hole, and continues to another line parallel to| 
the end of the field; from thence he returns, for-' 
ming another paraliel line to the first The rows of 
plants by these means are 48 Straight as if a line was 
made use of and at as eqnal distences from each oth- 
er as if the spaces between were measured. This, 
method of sowing, which is now used by a few of the; 
Indians only, though more slow, is, however, of some | 
advantage, as they can more exactly proportion the 

uantity of seed to the strength of the soil; besides 
chat there is almost none of the seed lost which is sown: 
in consequence of this, the crops of the fields which 
are cultivated in that manner are usually more plenti- 
ful. When the maize springs up to a certain height, | 
they cover the foot of the plant round with earth, that 
it may be better nourished, and more able to withstand 
sudden gusts of wind. 

In the labors of the field the men were assisted by' 
the women. It was the business of the men to dig and 
hoe the ground, io sow, to heap the earth about the 
plants, and to reap; to the women it belonged to strip 
off the leaves from the ears, and to clear the grain ; to 
weed and to shell ii was the employment of both. 

The breeding of animals was not neglected by the 
Mexicans: though there were no sheep, they bred up 
innumerable species of animals unknown in Europe. 
Bullock ( Travels, 1824) informs us, that they are very 
curious in rearing end feeding swine ; and that an es- 
sential requisite in a Mexican swineherd is an agreea- 
ble voice ; in order that he may sing or charm the an- 
imals into peace when they quarrel or fight, and lull 
them to sleep at proper times, to promote their 
fatting. Wind and sounds of every kind have been 
long known to have a powerful effect on this genus of 
animals. Private persons brought up techichis, quad- 
rupeds, similar to little dogs; turkeys, quails, geese, 
ducks, and other kinds of fowl. In the territories of 
the lords were bred fish; deer, rabbits, and a variety of 
birds ; and at the royal residences, almost all the spe- 
cies of quadrupeds, and winged animals of those coun- 
tries, and a prodigious number of water animals and 


skill to the Mexicans in the care of so many difierent 
species of animals, which had so much knowledge of 
their dispositions, of the food which was most proper 
for each, and of all the means necessary for their pre- 
servation and increase. 

The Mexican Cochineal, so greatly valued in Eu- 
rope on account of its dyes of scarlet and crimson, de- 
mands a great deal more care from the breeder than is 
necessary for the silkworm. Rain, cold, and strong 
winds desiroy it. Birds, mice, and worms, persecute 
it ferociously, and devour it; hence it is necessary to 
keep the rows of opuntis, or nopal, where those in- 
sects are bred, always clean; to attend constantly to 
drive away the birds, which are destrucitve to chem ; 


‘tomake nests of hay for them among the opuntia, by 


the juice of which they are nouvished ; and when the 
season of rain approached, to raise them with a part of 
the plants, and guard them in houses. Before the fe- 
males are delivered they cast their skia, to obtain with 
spuil, the breeders make use of the tail of the rabbit, 
brushing most gently with it that they may not detach 
the insects from the plants, or co them any hurt. On 
every lobe they make three nests, and in every nest 


on e . at 
they lay about fifieen cochineals. Every year they 
make three gatherings, rest rving, how: ver, eac h ume, 
acertain number for the future generation; ut the 


last gathering is ieast valued,the cochineals being small- 
er then, en! mixed with the prick'es of the opuntia. 
They kill the cochineal most commonly with hot wa- 
ter. Onthe manner of drying it afterwards the qual- 
ity of the color which is obtained from it chiefly de- 

ends. The best is that which is dried in the sun.— 
Some dry it in the comalli, or pan, in which they bake 
their bread of maize, and others in the temazcalli, a 
sort of oven. 

The fruits of Mexico are very numerous, the bana- 
na, and granadilla, are very commen. The bread 
fruit and cocoa are extensively cultivated; and a num- 
ber of sorts of anona, or custard apple, and especial- 
ly the cherrymoyer which is much esteemed. In short, 
all the fruits of Europe and most of those of both In- 
dies are to be found in the gardens of the nobles and 
priests. —Annals Agriculture, 1825. 








[For the New-York Farmer.j 


‘Art CCXLI.— The Importance and Want of Agri- 
cultural Associations in the State a; New-York. 


In this age of improvement and enterprize, we per- 
ceive many associations for the purpose of combining 
in the most efficient forms, the moral and intellectual 
powers of man. 

In most of the trades and professions, are organised 
associations for the common benefit, and experience 
has fully tested this principle of union and of concert, 
which gives to any body an effect beyond what individ- 
ual effort could hope to attain, while as good citizen’s, 
we should wish success to every scheme which would 
contribute to the general prosperity, no one is obliga- 
ted to lend his efforts to objects visionary or speculative, 

By an union among individuals of similar tastes and 
pursuits, a feeling of common interest is awakened, 
which must be salutary, and at the same time, a whole- 





reptiles. We may say that in this kind of magnifi-| 
cence Montezuma II. surpassed all the kings of the! 


some emulation is created, which leads to excellence, 
correcting overweening self-love on one hand, and 
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conceit and ignorance » other. By association 


the young and inexperienced imbibe the knowledge of 


their elders, at a less cost than a long series of individ- 
ual observation would require. 

The present generation is always indebted to its pre- 
decessors, and this debt should be discharged by the 
transmission of increased knowledge and improved 
systems to the race that is to follow. 

The rational mind shrinks with pain from the retro- 
grade condition, and as there appears no_stationary 
point in human affairs, advancing in all that is virtuous 
and useful becomes our obvious duty. 

It is matter of surprise that amid all the compacts 


nothing but the miserable militia trainings, which the 
good sense of the day must soon modify or. abolish. 
In the absence of other occasions for associating 
what more apposite and laudable one can exist in an 
agricultural community than that which shall bring 
people periodically together, in their proper character, 
- consult upon their €ommon interests, and by sha- 
king hands and the interchange of good offices, do 
away those illiberal and acrimonious feelings, which 
| differences in religion and in politics too often create in 
|the minds of those who never associated. 
Here, neither sect nor party could enter ; it would 
ibe neutzal ground, which good men would delight to 





d > COr | visit, as a sanctuary where strife would only appear in 
now forming among us, that no concert of action, or | 


the engaging form of laudable competition and ambi- 


community of feeling is indicated by the most numer- | tion, be confined to objects which gratify the eye and 


ous and most useful class of citizens—the cultivators of | 


the soil. That their condition is comparatively envi- 
able and happy, is indisputable. They are, perhaps, 
too well satisfied with their present condition, to feel 
much anxiety for the future, and this may serve to ex-| 
plain the causes which retard the improvement in the | 
arts of husbandry, while all the other branches of hu-| 
man industry are advancing with increased celerity. 





We are a nation of cultivators. Manufactures and| 
commerce are the offsprings of agriculture, and it is full | 
time the mother should become as enlightened as her| 
children. 

There are several valuable publications in our coun-| 
try, designed to diffuse information serviceable to the 
husbandman, but these are of limited circulation, and} 
the prejudice against ‘‘ Book Farming” remains to be| 
subdued. The mere working farmer, who neither reads 
nor goes abroad in quest of improvement, too often | 
identifies filial duty with an implicit adherence to} 
modes of culture and management, that have only the | 
authority of example, and the force of habit to favor| 
their continuance. 

Something striking, tangible, and demonstrative, | 
seems requisite to awaken the dormant faculties of our 
cultivators, and show to them the extent and value of| 
the blessings which a beneficient providence has allot-; 
ted them. 

The agricultural society that once existed in this 
state, and expired with the patronage of the Legisla-| 
ture, did much to stimulate the agricultura) emulation ; | 
and could the system have been rendered popular and | 
permanent, it can hardly be questioned that for every ' 
hundred expended in patronage, as many thousands 
would have accrued by incivased production. 

One county, Jefferson, yet maintains its society, and | 
is richly compensated for the effort,not only in imme- 
diate benefits, but by the respect which a spirit so cred- 
itable to her citizens, is sure to command. 

Massachusetts is advancing in a course of wise and 
liberal endowment, in aid of individual exertion, which 
promises to place her agriculture on a better footing 
than that of her neighbors, more favored han herself 
by soil and climate. 

Ohio and Michigan, young though they are, have the 
spirit to sustain societies for the benefit of agriculture, 
and the fruits of their enterprise will be seen in the 
augmentation of products, which already compete with 
our own. 

As a nation, we have fewer holydays than any civi- 
lizedpeople,and aside from those religious and political 
occasions which bring the people together, we have 





the t 
soul, 

May we not hope, that the day is not far distant, 
when the enlightened farmers of New-York will per- 
ceive the importance of associating for the improve- 
ment of their art, and the benefit of their common 
country. 

Saratoga County, Dec. 18th, 1830. 

Remarks by the Editor.—We agree with the writer 
on the propriety and even necessity, in order to keep 
pace with our neighbors, of reviving our agricultural 
assoviations. We know of no better way for D. to ac- 
complish his ends, than toenlist two or three of his 
neighbors heartily in the cause, and then proceed di- 
rectly to the formation of an association that shall em- 
brace horticulture and agriculture. Saratoga county, 
we should suppose, would be an excellent place for 
such a society. For the encouragement of D., we 
would state the following. One of the Horticultural 
Societies, recently formed in this state, was set on foot 
and put in a train of formation by one individual, who 
was unknown as the mover, but rather considered as 
one who readily advocated the undertaking. 


aste, without exciting the-angry passions of the 





Arr. CCXLII.—The Dead Sea. 


About 6 in the morning I reached the shore, and 
much against the advice of my excellent guides, I re- 
solved on having a bath. I was desirous of ascertain- 
ing the truth of the assertion, that ‘ nothing sinks im the 
Dead Sea.’ I swam a considerable distance from the 
shore; and about four yards from the beach I was be- 
yond my depth; the water was the ccldest I ever felt, 
and the taste of it the most detestable ; it was that of 
a solution of nitre, mixed with an infusion of quassia. 
Its buoyancy I found to be far greater than that of any 
sea I ever swam in, not excepting the Euxine, which is 
extremely salt. I could lie like a log of wood on the 
surface, without stirring hand or foot,as long as J 
choose ; but with a good deal of exertion I could just 
dive sufficiently deep to cover all my body, when 1] 
was again thrown on the surface, in spite of all my en- 
deavours to descend lower. On coming out, the 
wounds of my feet [which had been previously made] 
pained me excessively: the poisonous quality of the 
waters irritated the abraded skin, and ultimately made 
an ulcer of every wound, which confined me fifteen 
days in Jerusalem ; and became so troublesome in 
Alexandria, that my medical attendant was appreben- 
sive of gangrene. 
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Dr. Madden is convinced that no living creature can 
be found in the Dead Sea, and to try whether there 
were any fish in it, he spent two hours in fishing. The 
surface of this sea is covered with a thin pellicle of as- 
phaltum, which issues from the fissures of the rock ad- 
Joining it. 


body covered with it, and likewise with an incrustation 


of salt, almost the thickness of a sixpence. 

The rugged aspect of the mountains, the deep ra- 
vines, and the jagged rocks, all prove that the surround- 
ing country has once been the scene of some terrible 
convulsion of nature. “I have no hesitation” says 
Dr. Madden, “in saying, that the sea which occupies 
the site of Sodom and Gomorrah, Adam, Leboiam, and 


Segor, covers the crater of a volcano.” A bottle of} 


the water which he brought home with him, on being 
analyzed, was found to contain the following substan- 
ces, namely : 

Chloride of Sodium, with a trace of Bromine, 9.58 


Chloride of Magnesium, 5.28 
Chloride of Calcium, 3.05 
Sulphate of lime, 1.34 





The most extraordinary circumstance relating to 
this sea is, that there is no visible outlet to it ; and not- 
withstanding the river Jordan, according to the esti- 
mates of Dr. Shaw, empties into it daily, six millions 
and ninety thousand tuns of water, there is never any 
visible increase or dimunition in its height. Its great- 
est breadth does not exceed ten miles, and its extreme 
tength about seventy—Madden’s Travels. 





Arr. CCXLIIL.—Stirring Land in Warm Weather. 


Withers says, in his Memoirs on Planting, and he 
says truly, that ‘stirring land in dry weather, is the on- 
ly effectual method of keeping it in a moist state.’-— 
‘Fhus many err in not stirring the ground among their 
crops, because the weather 1s too dry; others delay 
the operation of hoeing, to the prejudice of their crop, 
lest by destroying the weeds they expose the soil to 
the more severe influence of the sun and drought.— 
‘Phe reverse happens. Weeds exhaust the moisture 
of the soil. The evaporation caused by them is in 
the ratio of the entire superficial surface of their leaves 
and'stems. The best precaution against drought is to 
keep lands rich, clear and light. 

Although I concur with Mr. Withers, as to the ef- 
feet of stirring land in dry weather, I do not wholly 
agree with him as to the governing cause of that effect. 
He imputes it wholly to the loose mould detached by 
the hoe operating as a shade to the soil beneath— I as- 
cribe it tothe combined influence of heat, light, air, 
and moisture, to which stirring renders the soil more 
permeable. Heat rarefies the moisture in the subsoil, 
and induces it to ascend to the upper stratum. In the 
dark no oxygen is given off by plants, nor carbonic 
acid gas absorbed, processes indispensable to healthy 
vegetation ; and roots are the main organs of absorp- 
tion. The atmosphere contains prepared food for 
vegetables, as well as moisture, at all times; it pene- 
trates a loose soil freely, and the roots seize and appro- 
priate that which is congenial to their wants. Dews 
falling upon a bard surface, remain, and are evapora- 


through the surrounding mass, and impart vigor to the 
plant ere they are dissipated by the morning. Books 
afford numerous instances of working the ground 
among crops in dry weather. Curwen grew cabbages 
to the weight of 50 or 60 pounds each, and _ he ascri- 


On coming out of the water be found his| bed their uncommon size to the beneficial ‘effects of 


keeping a boy and plough almost constantly at work 
among them. Experience is the best teacher. Let 
the farmer test the axiom upon half a dozen cabbages 
or hills of corn, by stirring the ground frequently about 
one part, and leaving the other unloosed in dry weath- 


er.—J. Buel, in N. E. Farmer. 








[For the New-York Farmer. ] 


Art. CCXLIV—Remarks on the Season in the Vi- 
cinity of Cayuga Lake. 

We ought not to expect a close resemblance between 
the seasons of different years, when we consider that 
in this region, every wind which continues only a few 
hours from the north or south side of an east or west 
line, brings the atmosphere of a colder or a warmer 
climate around us; and more especially as the con- 
tinuance and velocity of the winds, depend not on the 
position of the sun in the Zodiac. We therefore find 
a great diversity in the seasons; and indeed, in this 
| part of the temperate zone, we shall not greatly err in 
| considering them infinitely variable. 
| ‘To the cultivator at least, remarkable changes of the 
| weather are always interesting ; and a record of such 
| anomalies will be viewed as treasures by the philoso- 
| phical enquirers of succeeding ages. My present de- 
| sign is only a sketch, made in the hope that it may tend 
| to encourage such correspondents as Z. R. (8S. R. I 
| presume,) whose paper I have read with much _ plea- 
sure. 

The year 1811 was remarkable for the final disap- 
pearance of winter about the 10th of 3d month (March.) 
Not one vernal frost was observed, and aftera fine 
summer, the mildness of Autumn was the counterpart 
of spring. On the contrary, in 1812 we had good 
sleighing for a week or ten days in theearly part of 
the 4th month (April.) 

On the morning of the first of 6th month, (June,) 
1817, the frost was so severe as to utterly destroy 
peaches, apples, &c., and even many of the currants 
were blanched, but without material injury to the crop. 
In Autumn we had no fruit. 

I recollect no winter so mild as that of 1824-5, 
With us, the Mercury only sunk to 6° above zero. 

About the middle of the 12th month (Dec.) 1825, 
the mercury was 12° belowzero. I have no other in- 
stance of its sinking below zero in the #2th month. 

I have no remembrance of any vernal heat and 
drought so severe as that of 1826. 

The weather of the last spring and summer has 
been noticed. Ina sheltered border with wooden co- 
vers to be raised in the day time, we had the snow-drop 
in bleom 2d month (Feb.) 2i—the white crocus 3d 
month 6—and a bee on its flowers, 3d month 11th. 











| 


But I have no remembrance of an Autumn so re- 
markably exempt from severe white frosts as the last. 
Our Dahlias continued to bloom till about the 20th of 
the 11th month (Nov.) in the open ground; and on 
the 6th of the 12th month, I counted 56 different kinds 





ted by the morning sun. ‘They fall upon a stirred soil 
RS upon a sponge; are immediately disseminated 





‘of plants, blooming without shelter in the garden.— 
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The Otaheite rose in its greatest beauty, and the bunch about 100 miles to the east will cross the Cayuga lak® 
alpine strawberry with ripe fruit, was among the {and rise to the exact level of that village. Of course: 
numb r. D. T.  |these two places ought to have the same climate. But 
the winds that sweep down lake Erie are far more vio- 
lent, and the opening of spring is delayed in conse- 
quence of accumulated ice, for at least a fortnight. 
[For the New-York Farmer. | Take another instance. Poplar ridge, east of Au- 
Art. CCXLV.—Remarks on the Rule for Ascer-|0T@,in Cayuga county, is 670 feet above the Cayuga 


taining the Temperature of a Country by the Lat-| lake; and various places on the same level may be 
ng p f a found, 40 or 50 miles to the south. By the rule, these 


: tags. * 
gee = ee f the New York Far ought to be warmer by 3 of a degree of Fahrenheit on 
In tho last number of the New Tork Farmer, we account of the difference of latitude ; yet the reverse is 
are told in an Extract from the American Quarterly) Sachacfied the valllas at 1 te Seighbedhood of 
Review, that a degree of latitude, or 400 feet of ele- lofty hills, the snow is more durable, and the harvesta 
vation, is equal to one degree of Fahrenheit; and that atale abe peat hone , 
these facts will go far to assist us in determining the We will ate try in walle tet onetees Atunathens: Ont. 
clime of any country. These rules are easy to be re- ca has a climate different in several respects from the 
membered and aS SS least amuse us, district last under review; and so unfavorable is it to 
in speculations of this nature - but f apprehend there the peach, that this tree is rarely, if ever cultivated. 
a nants are in the production of np mom ah Judge Wright, so advantageously known as a civil en- 
consulted before we can arrive at any thing proiitable| . > : ilies . = 
in this matter. These Rules have nothing to indicate othe Le eg i os ptr That 
whether the climate is, or not, subject to north-easter-| |.» se ch adie: sila a ee . ‘| s 
ly storms, rather a formidable item in this hemisphere. = rae atte mip. O0n ot Sage Sn ay 
There is nothing to indicate the difference of climate P Pepys . “ . os i“ 
: . jhardy as the apple tree; yet by the rule, 200 feet 
between one extensive plain, and a narrow valley of ought to compensate for the difference of latitude. 
the same elevation, although the latter may be nearly It must be plain that two simple rules cannot go far 
surrounded by high mountains. Again, there may be eamahe-g sci OM the climate of any country 
an inclination of the plain or valley to the north or to We shall therefore me anal i. hor nent 
the south, which would expose it very differently to the seiditaalhiain ciletialine di + aie simply auth, 
prevailing winds, and to the rays of the sun. Fur- er ais ia + an tant , 
ther, all lands are much affected by adjacent lakes, or The oe lines eogunn altitin equator is 84° (or 52% 
seas, in regard to moisture, to temperature, and to the eS oe ee coaeatote point) and wa wish to ibd thé Ten 
velocity of the winds. Considerable rivers, whether to off perpetual pi ds By the rule, for every 400 feet 
they flow towards the _— from snowy mountains, oF | of altitude, the heat will be reduced 1°; and 400 by 52 
rise in a warmer region and run to the north, have also oe . s 
an influence on the adjoining lands, especially in spring. —— Tg Aggies p0-b0' “itite ae ew 
Large lakes have an influence which accords in some ahews an error of more than 5000 feet. 
measure with the depth. A lake so shallow as to To calculate the mean temperature of the equator : 
freeze in the early part of winter, has no effect on the 15. 700 . J 
weather till the return of spring ; while a lake so deep -~ 39 degrees being the increase of temperature be- 
as not to freeze, softens the severity of winter by its|jow the limits of perpetual snow. Add this to $2°, 
exhalations, and the snow dissolves near its shores at/ 4nd we have only71°, showing an error of more than 
an earlier date. Moreover,a lake in additior to the 13 degrees. 9 
ice which forms on it, may receive the ice of larger} We will now examine the other rule, which is that 
rivers, or of other lakes, which may reduce the tem-| one decree of latitude is equal to one degree of Fah- 
perature for a long period in spring. renheit’s thermometer ; and one example will test its 
Other considerations I shall omit, and proceed to|value. ‘‘ The mean temperature of the equator is 84 
try the rules of the learned reviewer. With the map of| and that of the pole 31 degrees.” But 84-90=-6 which 
Europe before us, let us begin at its east: boundary in| makes the mean temperature of the pole 6 degrees be- 
the 46th parallel of latitude. ‘ All the countries bor-| low zero! ! ; 
dering on the Euxine sea, says Heber, are still subject} | We must, therefore, but lightly esteem such niles, 
to an annual severity of winter, of which (though in a D. T. 
far higher latitude) the inhabitants of our own country —_—_—_—_—— 
(England)can hardly form an idea. The whole of the Anr. CCKLVI—Miscellaneous—Original and Se- 
sea of Azoph is annually frozen in November, and is|**""’ , 3 - , 
seldom navigable earlier than April.” Searching in Insects.—Friend Fleet,—I was much pleased with 
o es, reg ota iy + rage hay heglt yin the notice of Insects in the last number, and we, as 
“urope, we should soon be satisted that the rule Was! horticulturists, would be better off if we were taught 
Fae et Et et Se cre. more of that interesting science. Say’s Entomology 
But if examples nearer home should be prefered, I}jas been published ina style to keep it out of the 
will select them from the western part of the state of)jands of those most interested, and to confine it to the 
New York ; and though we shall be confined within |}jpraries of the wealthy. In consequence, his talents 
narrower limits, the difference of climate will be with-!;,, q great measure have been lost to his country, so 
in our own observations, and sufficiently apparent to! fy as utility is concerned. I have his two first vol- 
preclude all dispute. umes, price $5 each, and each containing about as 
From Buffalo at the lower end of lake Erie, and 565} much as a sixpenny pamphlet. Who has described 
feet above the surface of the Ocean.a line drawn! the curculio? which injures, or is supposed to injure 
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our plums and apricots. Could thou procure a de-| of one. Were this custom adopted inthe United States, 
scription and cut of that formidable insect, it would | it would give us, at the end of forty years, about twen- 
tend to settle some disputes, and make that number of} ty millions of trees more than we shall then probably 


the N. Y. Farmer the most interesting of the volume. | have ; a consideration of no mean importance to pos- 
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D. T. 
Large Cabbages.—Mr. John Boyd of Hersymas, 
N. J,, sold at Washington Market, in this city, 
Drumhead Cabbages, weighing as follows : 
1st weighed 26 Ibs. 
2 weighed 25 
3 weighed 25 
4 weighed 25 
- weighed 23 
weighed 


| 


SIX | 


7 
6 23 
Oil as a Manure.—Extracied from a communica 
tion by Sir John Sinclair: Comparison between the ex- 
pense of oil and stable manure, for an acre of turnips. 
20 eubic yards stable manure at 6s per | £6 
cubic yard ae 
32 gallons oil, at 2s. 4d. per Scotch 
gallon, 
Ashes or mould to mix with the oil, 16 
£4 10 8 
Balance in favor of the oil, 1 94 
The part manured with oil, yielded as much as the 
ether. The oil must be mixed with ash 
clay, 
of whale oil. 
a great advantage. 


es or 


The saving in the carriage of the oil is 


Late Flowering of Plants.—The past season has! 
been remarkably favorable to vegetation in all parts of | 
Many kinds of fruit trees have borne se- | 


the country. 
cond crops, and sume of the esculent vegetables have | 
furnished our tables with a second taste of the products! 
of spring. The influence of our mild autumn appears | 
to have had the same effect upon the growth of our 
native plants. In some situations, where they have | 
been sheltered by a thick growth of evergreens, we 


have noticed asecond flowering among some of them, | 


or rather, perhaps, their flowering season has been 
prolonged beyond its usual term. In the maritime 
counties of New Jersey, where large districts of sandy 
soil are covered with pine trees, and the underwood 
consists of Kalmia, Prinos, Comptonia, and others, in- 
terspersed with the creep ing Gaultheria, and Epigeea, 
which maintain a perpetual verdure, and give the ap- 
pearance of continued summer to these barrens, as 
they are called, we noticed the narrow leaved Kalmia 
still bearing its beautiful blossom. Along the sides of 
ditches, and the margins of streams, the Witch-Hazle 
hamamelis virginica was, in its natural season, (No- 
yember,) in full flower, and is remarkable for losing its 


leaves, like other deciduous trees, in the fall, and pute } 


ting forth its flowers when every thing else bears the 
aspect of winter. In these situations, closely pressed 
to the earth, over which it spreads in large patches, we 
noticed the Diapensia, with its small, delicate, ever- 
green leaves, and covered with its beautiful flowers, in | 
full bloom, and ia as full luxuriance, as if it still enjoy- 
ed the full summer, although its flowering season is 
now protracted three months beyond its usual period. 
—Mag. of Useful Knowledge. 


Planting Trees.—It is a custom in Turkey, says | 
Dr, Walsh, to plant a Platanus orientalis (buttonwood | 


tree) on the birth of a son, and a cvpress on the death | 
‘ 


i 


| 


{ 
‘ 


| 


£3 14s 8d| 


burnt } 
About 10 bushels of ashes or clay, to 1 gallon | 


terity. And were the trees to be planted by the road 
side, most of our public highways would at the end of 
the period be converted into delightful avenues. Let 
it be remembered that the road from Strasburgh to Mu- 


| nich, a distance of 250 miles, is already an avenue of 
| fruit trees. —N. E. Farmer. 


Flour from Rochester.—A mercantile house of this 
city has politely furnished us with the following state- 
|ment of the quantity of flour shipped annually for the 
past 24 years, from Rochester. The quantity is not 
only large, but the increase of this important staple, 
striking. These results show the extent and rapid in- 
crease of the manufacture of the article, at a single 
but flourishing place. 
1828—From 20th August, to the close of the naviga- 
tion to Albany, 51,190 barrels. 
1829—From opening of the navigation 
to 12th August, 37,184 


—_—— 





88,374 
| 1829—From 12th August to closing of 

the navigation to Albany, 136,346 

Down the Lake, 10,655 
1830—From opening of the navigation 

to 11th August to Albany, 61,938 
Down the Lake, 97 
| 1830—From 
cember, to Albany, 
Down the Lake, probably, 


12th August to Ist De- 

194,135 
12,000 

———206,135 


529,725 
Disease in Fruit Trees. —My observations upon the 
pear, the past season, have been many and close ; and 
yet I can adopt neither the conclusions of Dr. Fiske 
|or Professor Peck, although their opinions are entitled 


Albany Argus. 


to great weight. The seat of the disease seems to be 
|in the elaborated sap, or inner bark, and to pro- 
| gress towards the root, and although I have found 
jinsects in my examinations, and traces of them in 
the diseased bark, yet I never could fix upon any spe- 
| cies as the authors of the mischief, nor decide whether 
| they were the cause or consequence of disease. 

| In grass grounds my apple trees have almost wholly 
escaped injury ; while in an orchard that has been sev- 
leral years under the plough, almost every apple and 
pear tree has been more or less affected, and some of 
the pears entirely destroyed. Jn cutting in the affec- 
ted branches or tops, which I did thrice during the 
summer, I always found the cambium colored below 
the point where the outer bark seemed to be sound and 
healthy. I endeavored always to cut below the dis- 
ease, though I often failed, as seemed from its subse- 
quently re-appearing below. Until this year, the at- 
tack has been confined to the limbs; but now it has 
appeared on the trunks, particularly of the pear. In 
looking over my orchard in Sept., I discovered half a 
dozen trees, (the limbs and leaves of which appeared 


jto be luxuriant and healthy,) with circles of bark on 


the trunk perfectly dead, at greater or less heights, but 
generally extending to the ground. The pears in the 
nursery, not cighty rods from these trees, remain whol- 
ly unaffected.—J, Buel in N. E. Farmer, 











